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Elective affinity 


Branden W. Joseph 


My engagement with New Zealand music 
has always been personal, rather than 
scholarly, and | cannot but reflect on it 
from that perspective. Split Enz excepted, 
my introduction came relatively late, via 
the 1992 Xpressway compilation Moking 
Losers Hoppy. I'd missed Xpressway Pile-Up; 
Kiling Copitolism with Kindness hadn't yet 
been released. Before a useful internet, 
music discoveries came by radio and 

print, in my case particularly mail-order 
catalogues from Chicago's Ajax Records. 
Ajax had been promoting New Zealand for 
some time, but it wasn’t until New Zealand 
bands started appearing as comparisons 
with other groups ('so and so sounds like x’) 
that | decided to put my money where their 
mouth was, so to speak. 

My recollection is that 1 headed to the 
Harvard Square record stores immediately 
after listening to The Dead C’s Bad Politics, 
‘the first cut on the sampler, but the truth 
is that | probably made it to Crozy I Know, 
the fourth track lafter Alastair Galbraith. 
and Graeme Jefferies’ Timebomb and The 
Terminals’ Do the Void), before succumbing 


to the desire to flesh out my collection. 
only found a copy of The Dead C’s Euso 
Kills—initially completely blind to the title’s 
political valence (IThIE USA Kills), just as 

{ would later miss reference to the US 
invasion of Panama in Power.'| ordered 
‘DR503, Horsh 70s Reality, probably Trash’s 
Gritt and Butts, and | don’t recall what else 
from Ajax that day. 

1992 was the year after punk broke.? 
‘Though ‘post-rock’ was on the horizon (the 
first Gastr det Sol single, for instance, came 
out in 1993), my listening was dominated 
by Die Kreuzen, Dinosaur Jr, Janitor Joe, 
Jon Spencer Blues Explosion, (7, Bikini 
Hugey Bear, Jesus Lizard. The 
the Cambridge scene was Thalia Zedek’s 
bluesy, spellbinding Come. Sonic Youth 
toured on the rock-oriented, Butch Vig- 
Produced Dirty (with cover by Mike Kelley) 
| thus received The Dead C, Trash, The 


° 8y the ine Pome tj Version was eeased 
. however, 16 gotten the point. % 
"991: Tho Yer Punk Broke, a. Dave Markey, 19, 


Terminals, Plagal Grind, and others as rock 
bands. Indeed, ! was suspicious of what | 
perceived as Flying Nun’s pop orientation, 
and only came to appreciate The Clean’s 
songwriting after Anything Could Happen 
had been scuzzed up by Wingtip Sloat.’ 

In Cambridge, rock's competition was 
Lou Barlow's 'lo-f (Sebadoh, Sentridoh, 
eventually Folk Implosion). Though much 
talked about, the discussion was ultimately 
naive ('m passing no judgment on the 
music here). Relatively poor recording 
quality was being equated with intimacy, a 
supposedly unmediated transmission from 
the artist's solitary basement bedroom 
to the listener's. It was easy to recognise 
the acoustic and conceptual difference 
that characterised the “lo-f running from 
This Kind of Punishment to The Dead C. 
Musicians from New Zealand, | already 
suspected, were too sophisticated about 
issues of distance and mediation to make 
any such appeal to immediacy. Had | been 
aware of Julian Dashper’s interventions 
into Artforum magazine—his January 1992 
Artfrom New Zealand faux magazine cover 
depicting 35mm slides of his paintings 
and, in February, an ersatz review that 
reproduced the cover again (and again) 
as a mis-en-obyme of reproduced 
reproduction—my intuitions would have 
been confirmed. 

The New Zealand bands that interested 
‘me cultivated, even revelled in, the 
palpable presence that distortion lends 
technology, the acoustic contributions 
and sonic possibilities (and limitations) 
of machines, the inherent paradox of 
distanced immediacy and deadened 
liveness that defines recording as a 
medium—a temporality, akin to that of 
the photograph, of an event having token 
place. Did | knaw that The Dead C’s 
Driver UFO was recorded atop Douglas 
Lilburn’s Poem in Time of Wor, explicitly 
palimpsesting earlier 20th Century 
electro-acoustic experiments in New 
Zealand with the group's contemporary 
engagement with recording technology? 
No. Could | have connected such acoustic 
distortion to the photographic degradation 


of Andy Warhol's silkscreens, which | 

was then studying? Perhaps. What | did 
perceive, rightly or not. was a resemblance 
with unauthorised live recordings of the 
Velvet Underground.* Could the South 
Island be the only place where Sweet Sister 
Ray and the Guitar Amp Tope were more 
popular than the Bonang Album? 

It was via the Velvets and pursuit of 
their then nearly apocryphal predecessor. 
the Theatre of Eternal Music (La Monte. 
Young, John Cale, Tony Conrad, Marian 
Zazeela, and Angus Maclise, sometimes 
Billy Linich, aka Billy Name, or Terry 
Riley) that | came to the free noise 
provisations of AMM. Before confronting, 
‘AMMusic or The Crypt, however, I'd been 
collecting the likes of Rain, Flies Inside 
the Sun, Surface of the Earth, Sandoz Lab 
Technicians, Handful of Dust, and (from a 
somewhat different scene} White Winged 
Moth. Only later, after The Dead C dubbed 
themselves The AMM of Punk Rock, did | 
discover that New Zealand's free noise 
lineage was direct, Phil Dadson having 
worked with Cornelius Cardew and the 
Scratch Orchestra in London and founded 
Scratch Orchestra (NZ) in 1970. 

Music was not then on my research 
agenda, certainly not New Zealand ‘rock’. 
however experimental. Nevertheless, 
information came from Opprobrium and 
de/create; | even obtained an issue of 
SPeC: The Radio One mogozine, though | 
don't remember where, Groups toured. 

| saw the Gate performance partially 
released as Boston-NY 1994. | watched a 


‘3. Wingtip Sloat, User Friendly Bow! Wropper, Sweet 
Portable Junket 5, 1991, cassette. 

4. The sonic degradation of which was heightened 
by the fact that they were available to me only 
Inthe form of cassette copies semi-legitimately 
distributed by The Velvet Underground 
[Appreciation Society in Florida. only obtained 
vinyl copies from Melbourne's Au-Go-Go Records 
‘on my fst visit to Australia 

5.('d actually encountered AMM years earlier, 
‘entirely decontextualsed, on the Industrial music 
compilation, An Afflicted Man's Musica Box, United 

aries UO O12, 1982. LP. 
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friend, now a prominent art historian, watk 
‘out of an Alastair Galbraith/Peter Jefferies 
concert. | caught The Dead C in Cambridge, 
New York, and Hoboken. Clearly, | was @ 
fan. Yet, | was sublimating my interests in 
music, from which | had originally come 
to art of any kind, to become 8 ‘proper’ 
art historian. Popular music—even, indeed 
especially, its most challenging and 
unpopular strains—was the purview of 
cultural studies, and cultural studies was 
a decidedly bad object in my academic 
milieu 

Ultimately, the sublimation was 
unsuccessful. | turned to John Cage 
as a means of comprehending Robert 
Rauschenberg. | remember contemplating 
a ‘letter to the editor’ to Logopandacy, the 
journal Bruce Russell secreted into Corpus 
Hermeticum CDs, to press issues related 
to chance procedures and improvisation. 
It was not until coming across Michael 
Morley's The Pavilion of Fools, however, 
that | realised | was also dealing with a New 
Zealand visual arts scene. At that time, 
the Julian Dashper Gate Experience was 
just @ band name to me-like Wreck Small 
Speakers on Expensive Stereos or Tanaka- 
Nixon Meeting, As | mentioned, | knew 
‘nothing of Dashper, including the means by 
which he was cross-wiring art and popular 
music with his drum kits and vinyl records. 

By 1995, Id fled Cambridge for New 
York, where my academic pursuits were fast 
slipping back across the art/music divide. 
Yd made contact with Tony Conrad and 
would soon be challenged by Mike Kelley 
and Tony Oursler’s The Poetics Project to 
take the first steps towards Beyond the 
Dreom Syndicate. When vi 
interview Conrad, | was sur; 
a Flying Saucer Attack CD on his stereo, 
Hearing of his impending New Zealand tour 
{and not knowing how closely his and Bruce 
Russell's intellectual pursuits aligned), 1 
told him what | knew of the music scene,* 
Partially to thank him for his generosity, | 
taped and sent him Gate’s Amerika LP. {1 
later heard that he was somewhat annoyed 
at finding Morley out of the country) 

How does any of this relate to a book 


‘on New Zealand's experimental music/ 
sound? Elliptically, at best, which makes 

me a rather poor choice to contribute 

a preface. When it comes to the topic, 

I'm no expert, I'm a customer. Yet, if New 
Zealand's rich experimental tradition has, 
never been an area of my own research into 
the intersections, overlaps, and geneatogies 
of distinct cuttural fields, it has very often 
been the accompanying soundtrack, The 
more | discover about the scene and its 
history, the more this elective affinity 
makes perfect sense. Thus despite, or 
perhaps because of, my relative lack of 
expertise on the matters to be addressed 

in the current volume, | may prove one 
member of this book’s ideal readership and 
intended audience. 


6 on te ‘nd Conrad, see Tony Conrad, liner 
Peaks Sling Pythogoros,Tabe ofthe 
est 33 1995, compact disc: Bruce Russel 

ntra-Fludd/contra-Kepier: The Dish : 
larmony 


ound, 1993-2009 
2009), 29-32; and Nick Cain, 


Sperotvium 4 (December 1997, 


15-26, 


Michael Morley 


‘JH [for Julian Dashper}”, 2011, 
watercolour on paper, 320 x 240m 
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Over the range: 


an introduction to ‘Erewhon Calling’ 


Bruce Russell 


For better or worse, the Clash’s 1979 
album, London Calling is now generally 
regarded as a high-water mark for rock’n 
roll. This album's title, which eponymously 
references the broadcasting of culture from 
one of the world’s metropolitan centres 
to the peripheries of the globe, sits oddly 
askew from the perspective adopted by 
this book. So our title is both a tip of the 
‘hat and a kick in the pants to that view of 
culture’ as a centrally-produced - and 
peripherally broadcast ~ phenomenon. 

Just over a century earlier in 1872, 
‘Samuel Butler published the first substantial 
contribution to literature by a writer who 
had resided New Zealand, a place which 
then (as now] was the very definition of ‘the 
ends of the earth’, Erewhon, or over the 
ronge was a satirical utopia about a foreign 
country with an outlandish culture which 
adjoined New Zealand. It made Butler's 
name as a writer, and in 2012, itis hard to 
resist the conclusion that this last stop to 
Antarctica Is still, In many senses, ‘next to 
nowhere’. 

For all these reasons the title of the 


present book seemed appropriate, as 
a survey of how a bunch of antipodean 
misfits and malcontents have forged new 
ways and new reasons to make noise, here 
at the end of the earth. As these pages will 
reveal, most of the sound practitioners 
contributing here have started from 
some relationship to both of the received 
traditions of rock music and contemporary 
art, though they may have strayed a fair 
distance from these. Erewhon, in Butler’s 
book, was defended both in its distance 
from settled lands, and by stone sound 
sculptures which made such ‘hideous 
noises’ that his narrator concluded: 
“however brave a man might be, he could 
ever stand such a concert’. This is a 
reaction familiar to many of us today. 
| addition, the title of this introduction 
~ the subtitle to Butler’s book - seems 
apt, because it encapsulates the aim of 
this volume in surveying the full ‘range’ 
of practices in NZ sound culture as the 
millennium enters its second decade. We 
‘set out quite intentionally to cast light on 
olf of the audio practices outside the norm; 


outside of what Greg Malcolm pithily 
refers to as ‘proper music’. Our interest 
here runs from the borders of composed 
art music, through improvised noise, to 
deconstructed ‘rock’n pop filth’; and every 
genre, every scene, every permutation 

of unconventional audio practice in- 
between. Of course we will not have 
succeeded in being comprehensive - most 
of you ‘informed readers’ wili no doubt 
have spotted the omission of names you'd 
expect to see - but that’s hardly the point. 
We've thrown a good handful of gravel 
into the pool, and while we won't have hit 
every eel, we will have rippled the surface 
from shore to shore, which is more than 
anyone else has even attempted before. 

It must be stated at the outset that 
‘music’ in New Zealand is very poorly 
served in terms of publications. These 
are not only few; but most of those that 
do exist have significant limitations: in 
scope, depth of expertise, or partiality of 
viewpoint. So, not only will this Book be 
incomplete in itself, but it will probably 
not even completely fill the available 
undocumented space in the history of this 
country’s music, However, despite these 
imperfections, | do hope that it will be 
marked by several compensatory virtues 
resulting from the decisions we made 
quite consciously at the outset. 

For starters, we haven't limited 
ourselves to ‘just’ music, or any subset 
thereof. When you do that, you set 
yourself up for a fall, because boundaries 
are notoriously hard to define, and 
‘music’ js in itself a fluid and contentious 
term. Our original publication proposal 
stated that our scope would include, 
but probably not be limited to: the 
noise underground, ecstatic jazz/free 
improvisation, electroacoustics/musique 
concrete, electronica and non-dancefloor 
turntablism, instrument builders/ 
acousticians, sound art/installation art, 
field recording, inter-media art/video/ 
experimental film, and Industrial music. 
‘And as a consequence we concluded that: 
“the subject will be all aspects of sound 
experimentation in NZ’. 


Specifically, this means that our 
attempted scope: 

a. includes ‘everything’, which 

b. relates to audible culture, which 

¢. embodies or manifests a 

pragmatic, exploratory or 

hypothesis-governed practice, and 

that 

d. has been executed in this 

country. 
‘As | said earlier, there's too much out there 
for it to be possible to include everything, 
This is true especially if you want to 
consider the development of such a field 
over the last (say) twenty years, as well as 

s current scope. That's why our stated 

was to undertake: ‘an investigation, 
in some senses an ‘ethnography’, of this 
diverse field of practices, seeking an 
understanding which is essentially a seif- 
understanding’. 

Typically an ethnographic investigation 
(by definition} does not aspire to be 
comprehensive, because a ‘one-to-one’ 
map of a field of culture is simply itself: 
the actual ‘field of culture’. It can’t bea 
representation if it doesn’t select, simplify. 
condense, and allude. And our project 
aimed very precisely at ‘re-presentation’ 
at reflecting a partial view of this ‘field’ 
back onto itself, using the words of the 
artists themselves, focusing on what 
they thought was important. 

(Our aim is thus to allow room for 
many voices, not to make a portrait of 
the scene from one ‘God-like’ authorial 
point of view, but to make a collage, from 
multiple and possibly conflicting voices 
and points of view. The single-author 
text-book approach could only ever be 
both inherently biased and too limited in 
perspective, and this has already been the 
problem with too many books about ‘New 
Zealand music’. This book (ets a range 
of artists and Informed commentators 
tell their own stories, and leaves it to the 
reader make many of the connections. 

It doesn’t try to describe the sounds 
these people make. In today’s world we 
have the internet at our disposal, which is 
why this book is accompanied by a page on 
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the Audio Foundation’s website: 
http://audiofoundation.org.nz/erewhon 


Here there is a good selection of work 
by many of contributors to this book, 

and other people they've written about 
Anyone who wants to know more about 
what the stuff sounds like can also do 

their own Googling. No doubt there's @ 
wealth of material out there, both legal and 
otherwise. Good luck with it. In fact, this is 
a good point at which to pause and mention 
the role of the Audio Foundation in all this 
Zoe Drayton and her board were quick 

to pick up on the value of such @ book, 

and it was their established track record 
with Creative NZ that helped cement the 
funding to produce it. This is the real value 
of working arts infrastructures. They don't 
divert energy from art working: in fact they 
facilitate and help make manifest ideas that 
otherwise are all too often just unrealised 
musings. 

The rationale behind our ‘collage 
approach’ ties in with the ethnographic 
impulse - this book is mainly about story- 
telling. The best way to understand the work 
these people are doing is to understand 
who they are, what they think that they're 
doing (and why they think they're doing it), 
‘as well as how they got to where they're 
working now. That is also why we tried to 
not impose any specific or artificially limiting 
timeframe on the writers. We rather wanted 
to find out what those involved thought of 
as the period which covered their efforts 
and the influences they saw as significant. 
The results are not too surprising, most 
of the personal stories start around 1990, 
although there are references to influences 
and important events from the 1970s, 
onwards, especially in the areas of sound 
art/festivals, improvisation and DIY rock’n 
roll. The article on Chris Knox is unusual in 
mainly dealing with the period 1976-90. it 
was specifically commissioned to reflect his 
‘canonical role’ in the indigenous musical 
sub-culture which most of these artists 
recognise to some degree as thelr personal 
“originary tradition’. 


So Erewhon Calling deliberately 
Concentrates on stories about individuals, 
3 well as stories about places and ‘scenes’. 
It also allows a couple of ‘informed 
‘observers’ (Branden Joseph and Jon 
Bywater) to reflect on the processes of 
audience formation, how people came to 
follow this stuff as the ‘field of practice’ 


developed and expanded, These pieces 
will also have a resonance 
85 one of the disti 
(have argued else 
that It is made for 


for the artists, 
inguishing characteristics 
‘ewhere) of this stuff is 

* What Bourdieu called a 


knob -bothering 


field of restricted production’, where the 
audience in large part is ‘other producers’; 
as well as critics, curators and those 
already imbued with the ethos of the field.' 
Its precisely these people that Jon’s and 
Branden’s accounts describe. The point 
of this introduction is, however, to explain 
the rationale of this book, and not to 
attempt a theoretical explanation of its 
subject, so I'll leave off any further analysis 
of that kind. 

We included a few journalistic ‘case 
studies’ about individuals because these 


Bruce Russell at The Physics Room. 2004 


people's approaches to practice are 
somehow either exemplary or typical 
with regard to the careers of many other 
artists, who are often referred to in more 
than one of the other pieces. And there 
are also pieces where Individuals tell 


1. Russell, B, (201), "Lines of Flight: “the most 
perfectly autonomous sector of the field of 
‘cultural production”, in f Mitchell and G. Xeam 
(eds), Sun, Lond and Seo: Situating Music in 
Aotearoa New Zealand, Auckland: Pearson, 265~ 
29. 
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their own stories: such as Peter Wright's 
account of "growing up Industrial’ in 90s 
Christchurch; or Alastair Galbraith’s ongoing 
acoustic research, building ever-crazier 
sound generators. We've also asked people 
involved in making stuff happen, such 
as Jo Burzynska and Peter Stapleton, to 
write about specific places and periods of 
time. The idea being to show how complex 
networks of ‘nodes and connections’ such 
as venues, concert series, radio stations, 
labels, friendships, practice rooms and 
magazines all contribute to the building 
of scenes’. We also hope to show how 
these infrastructural elements permit the 
collaborations and exchanges of ideas that 
breed precisely the kind of generalised 
creativity which so significantly marked this, 
whole diffuse “feid’ over the last couple of 
decades. 

Having said that I'l leave off analysis, 1 
have to comment on one elephant in the 
corner: the question of artistic motivation. 
“Why do that?" or ‘why listen to that?” 
are bound to be the first questions most 
people will raise when considering the 
work of the people covered herein. I'm not 
about to venture an answer, but obviously 
28 key factor is the coincidence of the 
audience with the set of people who are 
‘producers’ of this stuff, Bearing in mind 
that many of the readers for this book will 
also belong to both the audience and the 
set of producers, | suggest you read the 
rest of it with these important questions 
in mind, You'll find them a really helpful 
‘rule of thumb’ in appreciating what these 
people say about their work. In many 
cases you'll find that these artists don't 
begin from a fully-formed idea about what 
they're doing, or why they're doing it. They 
haven't necessarily found that out yet, as 
their approach is in general pragmatic and 
exploratory: it’s about ‘finding out what 
happens when...’ Phil Dadson’s finely- 
wrought reflections on the craft of listening 
are especially valuable in indicating ‘which 
way to be facing’ to appreciate much 
contained here. 

So we have also asked some 
contributors to look at some closely related 


questions, for example: what is the role of 
the art gallery in presenting sound work (Su 
Ballard)? How does the tradition of academic 
composition relate to the pragmatic free-for- 
all of experimentation (Dugal McKinnon and 
Andrew Clifford)? Why so much emphasis on 
multi-media performance (Andrew Clifford 
and Mark Williams) and on site-specific 
presentation (Zita Joyce)? What has been the 
role of our own ins nous audio medium 
(Dan Vallor)? Not all of these questions are 
answered, but the contributions here do. 
at least indicate the specific ways in which 
these questions have been framed through 
the work of New Zealand artists - and may 
at least indicate how others could seek to 
answer them. 
And last but by no means least this book 
focuses on questions and answers implicit 
in the individual ‘voices’ of the artists 
themselves. Jeff Henderson, Nell Thomas and 
Daniel Beban‘s ‘beatnik psycho-geography’ 
of Wellington is a beautiful example of this. 
It effortiessly conveys the flavour of the 
place and its people through its very form 
(in other words, its language and structure), 
while simultaneously imparting a wealth of 
factual content as well. This trick has been 
also played rather successfully by a number 
of other contributors. And the same goes for 
‘the ‘page works’ which we commissioned. 
From Michael Morley’s ghostly minimal 
Marshall monolith to Witcyst’s unfiltered 
word soup, these combinations of image and 
word reflect the ‘inter-mediate’ sI which 
Pervade this group of artists, and provide as 
clear an impression of the range and diversity 
Of artistic style and intent as any mere book 
Could hope to convey. 
cane Ly Ned as the ‘editor’, in 
ae ut of Richard Francis (designer) 
rayton (project manager on behalf 
- ‘the Audio. Foundation) has also been 
pastapcoess in shaping the book that you 
ling in your hands. They Initialty 
Proposed making the book that became 
Erewhon Coling, and thus must shar 
in the responsibilty, rescue 
The credit for thi 
hand, belongs to the 
New Zealanders 


is Book, on the other 
contributors, 


have a passive/aggressive 


relationship to fame. We regard boasting 
about (or even openly referring to) 

‘one’s own achievements as the height 

of ill-breeding, yet we have an almost 
megalomaniac level of self-regard for 

any and all achievements by other New 
Zealanders. In the same way, we will 

‘bag our own country mercilessly, while 
expecting all visitors to praise it without 
restraint, Despite this national background 
of ‘cultural schizophrenia’ | would argue 
that in the case of the artistic field 
delineated here, a little megalomania is 
100% justified. Our corner of New Zealand 
culture is, like Erewhon, full of much 

that is ‘new and strange’; even if we (like 
Butler's narrator] have been ‘unable to 
reap any pecuniary advantage from it’. 
For a country of four million inhabitants to 
have produced so much exemplary work 
in such a peripheral (or more politely, 
“developing’) cultural sphere, is worthy 

of both note and financial reward. But 
while we wait for the cheques to roll 

in, this book will suffice as a collective 
‘examination of precisely ‘what happens 
when. 
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Sound stories 


(from an ongoing collection) 


Phil Dadson 


Silence 
Iwas doing a workshop for the music 
school, one of the rhythm ones and arrived 
expecting students with reasonable skill 
levels. The group was a mixed one, in 

‘age and experience, ranging from five to 
around 14 year-olds. | began by talking 
about the differences between random and 
‘organised rhythms, giving examples such 

as babbling streams, cicadas in summer, 
crickets at dusk, birds at dawn etc as 
exampies in nature. On asking the group for 
observations of their own, a seven year-old 
whose enthusiasm bubbled up out of her 
eyes, asked if Id ever heard roosters early 
morning. She lived on a farm and said their 
sounds made really interesting rhythms. 
when they crowed. We talked some more 
and everyone felt their pulse and made a 
sound to it so we sounded like a frog pond 
and then the same little seven year-old 
piped out that silence was really interesting 
too, and that she had been in a big forest 
and had heard silence. On showing surprise 
that she had heard nothing at all, she told 
us that it was the W: 


tree forest but there weren't any birds and 
the trees were really quiet. 


‘Stone water air ice 
The Antarctic Dry Valleys are landscapes 
with no trees, no flowering plants, no 
insects of any visible sort, no animals, no 
birds, no history of human occupation 
aside from visiting explorers, scientists, 
surveyors and artists in the 20th and 21st 
centuries, in essence a prehistoric primitive 
condition synonymous with the ori 
‘of organic life. In these valleys, the living 
communities are boulders, stone, ice and 
int dunes of black sand banked up to the 
base of the glaciers. The sound continuum 
silence, broken into by the birthing of 
2 rock onto a surface littered with jutting 
Doulders, ventifacts, gravel and sand, or by 
the splintering creaks, groans and cracks 
of ice changing temperature, 
‘and exploding from the face 
Onto stones and ice below. 
Blaciers thaw, water - above 
‘the icy surface sturps and dri 
and tinkles onto ice: oozing 


or calving 

of a glacier 
‘And when the 
ind beneath 
ibbles - trickles 
and flowing. 
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through weakened fissures until it gushes 
and spouts along the glacial face, released 
in an ejaculatory torrent. The sound of 
water alone amidst an enduring silence; 
drip-become-trickle-become-stream- 
become-lake-become-river-becom 
sea; a soloist with every variable of pitch, 
timbre, volume. No orchestra here, only 
solos or occasional duets and trios of 
stone, water, air and ice. 


Note: Stone Water Air Ice became 
the title also for a 45° diary-style 
sound piece that tracks water 
from the first glacial trickle to a 
racing torrent under the ice in 
Garwood Valley, Antarctica, 2003. 
lrecorded this spontaneously for 
Annea Lockwood's Rivers of the 
World archive, and it later became a 
‘component in Polar Projects and a 
listening piece for radio. 


Holy week 
Lotus Hotel where I'm staying, is one of 
Pushkar’s oldest with its idyllic view across 
the lake, the numerous ghats (steps) spilling 
directly out of temple interiors down 
to the water's edge. The entire lakeside 
has the look of an arena, its mirror-like 
surface a calm and central stage that 
light effects dance upon day and night 
to the accompaniment of bells, chanting 
and conches, pulsing and echoing off the 
surrounding temples (of which there are 
some 00 in Pushkar). 

hear drumming on a temple rooftop 
adjacent to the hotel and head for the 
upper deck to check it out. The rooftops 
are a short jump-distance apart, and from 
where I'm watching I'm inconspicuously 
part of the action. A large group of white- 
turbaned men from a Gujar sect stand 
huddied around a drummer and several 
singers. Some of them are moving around, 
seemingly in trance, one quivering as he 
balances on his haunches, a long, plaited 
rope like a snake around his neck. Another 
faces him with what looks like a large set 
‘of metal keys on a ring slung across one 
shoulder. As if hypnotised, they embrace 


each other and lightly touch each other 
on their shoulders or heads, all the while 
making animal-like hissings, gruntings 

‘and tongue clickings. The eccompanying 
trance singing and drumming continues 
retentlessly. Another in the group rises 

‘and swoons, then shakily gets up again in 
slow motion, dancing, gesturing and gently 
anointing those seated. As suddenly as it ali 
began, the music stops, the ritual ends and 
the group dissolves away. 


Diwali 

High volume sound and spectacular 
fireworks are a national addiction in 

India, and Diwali Festival of Lights, just 

20 days after Dussehra, is one of the 
annual highlights and another excuse for 
fireworks mayhem. Delhi started exploding 
around three in the afternoon, beginning 
with spasmodic sputters, cracks and ear- 
cracking bangs. Gradually through the 
afternoon into early evening, the intensity 
increased, until by seven there were 
literally no audible gaps between bangs, 
booms, cracks and every kind of explosive 
sound imaginable. And central to all this 
are regular dynamite-like explosions at 
perspectives near and far. The sonic 
spectrum is a constant deep background 
rumble, in full 360 surround, made up of 
bangs, cracks, snaps, fizzes, pops, booms 
and whistles, all slicing into foreground, 
middle and distant perspectives; a 
continuous cathartic cloud of immensity 
‘that subsides back to spasmodic sputters 


and booms only around five the next 
‘morning, 


‘What strikes me most about Diwali is 
the realisation that the whole billion-plus 
Population of India is immersed in it, and 
that the same broad-band of explosive 
frequencies, accompanied by a cloud 

of black smoke and CO2, is occurring 
simultaneously from top to bottom, over 
the entire Indian sub-continent. Observed 
from outer-space, the triangular shiva 
{inga shape of the nation is enshrouded 
inva murky black fo, 


q 8. its edges softened, 
{he entire land-mass emitting a low, slow 


Continuous throbbing pulse of frequencies 


sufficient to disturb the bowels of any 
listening aliens, Diwali, Festival of Light 
What might India do with a festival of 
darkness! 


Blackout 

I've often wondered, when listening to a 
high-powered amplified band, just what 
the effect might be if the power suddenly 
cut out . . .no sound, no lights! (The kind of 
thing we might wish on some bands). Well it 
happened, quite unexpectedly in a Varanasi 
temple one night, clear in the middle of 

a classical raga recital by a distinguished, 
elderly female vocalist. Complete sitence 
and total blackout. A tense few minutes 
later a generator spluttered into life, lights 
blinked on, the PA crackled and the singer 
and her accompanists resumed exactly 
where they had left off. Old hands, no fuss. 
‘They'd been there before! 


Train whist 

It’s late and raining in Datong when we 
arrive and a hotel for the night is the first 
thing on our minds. 

Our rule is that the room must have a 
window to the outside, a clean bathroom, 
sheets and a comfortable bed. Camilla 
does the toilet inspection. It’s a bit grubby 
and the price is too high ~ western tourist 
price ~ and so we leave and head back 
across the train station square to find 
another. A competing tout promises us an 
improvement closer to the city proper, so 
off we tramp, the rain falling more steadily 
now and the light rapidly disappearing. 
Camilla’s grimace at the 1oo tells all, but 
we're tired, wet and it’s only for one 
night. & couple of resonant train-horn 
blasts in the background remind me we're 
Conveniently close to the station, a small 
sampler of the symphony to come. 

The hate! room is small and boxy. 
perfect amplifier for outside sounds. From 
the moment our heads hit the pillows, a 
continuous symphony of horns and whistles 
blast from dusk to dawn in full 180 degree 
stereo imaging. Trains arrive, depart and 
shunt to and fro all night long, their two- 
and-three-toned whistles combining in 


richly dissonant and consonant harmonies: 
some with extended sustained chords 
producing complex sonic backdrops for 
‘others that punch in and out like a fantasy 
fanfare. I'm a light sleeper and lie alert most 
of the night analysing individual frequencies 
and timbrel harmonies evident in single 
horn blasts; tonic and fifth, tonic and 

sixth or seventh, mixes of 1,6,9: 17.9: and 
combinations in random at intermittent 
intervals throughout the entire night, 
penetrating the air with a detail that was 
missing during the day. Camilla is a deep 
sleeper. She hears nothing and thought 

| was hallucinating in my sleep when | 
described it the next morning. In proof 
open the window wide and a two-tone 
whistle blasts in at a perfect fifth. 


‘Tihaka & Colac Bays 
‘Just recently I was In Southland mounting 
an installation, three days indoors, and 
‘each day yearning for the stone beaches 
of the southern-most coastline, the bays 
of Tihaka, Colac, and Orepuki. | finally got 
there. Early on the same morning my flight 
was booked for home | hired a car and 
sped to the beach. The unique thing about 
these southern bays is the conglomeration 
of stones that make up the pebbles on the 
beach, as if the complete variety of glacial, 
igneous and sedimentary rocks shuffle their 
‘way down and around the coastline to end 
up in a sonorous multitude at the bottom 
of the island. Wild water currents swipe the 
shorelines with crushing waves, and with 
stone on stone, grind and wear rocks of 
every kind into a crystalline kaleidoscope 
of sun-refracting pebbles of schist, quartz, 
argilite, serpentine, basalt, etc., the best 
foley pebble floor on the planet. Along 
Colac Bay perfectly formed hand-size 
pebbles, banked up in their thousands, sing 
like a choir of a billion voices when the sea 
runs rough. 
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to the weathering forces of temperature, water, air and invisible waves (UV, sound, 
Uaht. ete.). Rocks hold a history of thelr evolution, a record of mostly cathartic 
forces invariably across mi The notations read Like a score, exp 

Passage of time and energy transformation, a mute cue from the pulse of the 
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‘Chris Knox told me’ 


If Chris Knox never plonked a single 

note, the contemporary New Zealand 
‘underground’ music scene would have 
come into existence. But it is certain that 
the scene’s aesthetic shape and the way in 
which it is perceived globally would have 
been very different without him. Indeed, 
he was responsible for several of the key 
formal innovations that lie near the heart of 
New Zealand's central pulse. 

Knox came late to music, forming a 
quartet called The Enemy in 1977, when 
he was 25. Initially based in Dunedin, The 
Enemy were not the very first punk band on 
the South Island, but they were remarkable 
for playing a set of all original material. This 
represents one of Knox's first great formal 
innovations. Where previous punk combos 
had been satisfied to regurgitate xeroxes 
of extant material (leaving songwriting to 
commercial units like Split Enz or Hello 
Sailor}, Knox insisted on presenting songs 
that were forged in his own head. Some of 
these constructions could be extremely 
skeletal. iggy Told Me, for instance, 
consisted of just two lines ~ ‘Iggy told me/ 
and Iggy wouldn’t lie to me’. Yet the song, 
which was The Enemy's traditional set- 
closer, could be drawn-out infinitely by 
Knox's narrative improvisations. The impact 
of hearing a local, non-professional band 
performing a set of original material, while 
common today, was startling in 1977. The 
example Knox set with The Enemy was a 
mind-blowing demonstration that anybody 
Could write and play their own songs. 

The Enemy ceased operations in early 
1979, after relocating to Auckland. Mick 
Dawson decided to return to Dunedin, 
so Knox and Alec Bathgate began putting 
together a new quintet, Toy Love. Signed 
to Elektra Records almost immediately, 
Toy Love kept most of The Enemy's setlist, 
but updated the material to accommodate 
keyboards and a somewhat less punky 
attack. 

Before they signed with a major label, 
however, Tay Love placed two songs 
‘on the groundbreaking Ripper Records 
Compilation, AK79, and perhaps more 
importantly got a demo version of their 


song Frogs onto the Waves Volume 2 LP, 
released by the U.S. label, Bomp in 1980. 
This was one of the first indications to the 
world-at-large that there was an active 
underground music scene in New Zealand. 
Australia’s parallel activities had been well 
documented by independent record labels, 
but New Zealand's was largely unknown. 
Greg Shaw, the head of Bomp Records. was 
a tireless searcher of new sounds. He was 
Particularly excited about having discovered 
an interesting band from such an exotic 
locale. While not in itself a formal advance. 
Chris’ persistence and his ability to spread 
the word about New Zealand's creative 
legacy played a huge role in nurturing its 
existence. 

It was also during the Toy Love years 
that Knox began to work with music. 
videos to accompany his songs. There 
were seven of them altogether. Some are 
better than others, but ali were directed 
by professionals, These videos were the 
last time Knox would allow his songs to be 
Visually interpreted by anyone else. 

Toy Love disbanded in July of 1980. 
Knox stayed in Auckland and began fooling 
around with a four track tape recorder he 
‘had just bought. In several important ways. 
this purchase marks the real beginning of 
New Zealand's contemporary independent 
scene, Up to this point, the country's 
primary independent labels - Ripper and 
Propeller ~ were functioning as though 
they were mini-majors. Professional studio, 
sessions and distribution deals were 
the order of the day. Bands expected 
a certain level of coddling. When Knox 
bought his used four-track, and set it 
up in the flat he shared with Doug Hood, 
the mysterious alchemical aura of the 

recording process was stripped bare, The 
pair recorded constantly while they were 
‘figuring out the process of using the Teac. 
This experimentation resulted in a solo 
album called Songs for Cleaning Guppies 
that would be released two years later ~ 2 
bizarre blend of sounds and pop-tones 
that ranks as one of the earliest and purest 
manifestations of the lo-fi bedraom pop 
impulse. This casual, intimate approach to 
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recording material that was neither fully 
avant-garde nor commercial (while retaining 
elements of both) was another of Knox's 
formal contributions to New Zealand, 
although it was clesrly in line with other 
extant DIY impulses then being explored ~ 
fram England's Nurse With Wound and Swell 
Maps to California's LAFMS, Maryland's Half 
Japanese, and beyond. The importance of 
Knox's Teac recorder itself would become 
evident shortly, 

As 1981 began, Knox and Bathgate 
started working on a new project, initally 
imagined as a duo that would exist only 
as @ recording unit. Unlike every known 
New Zealand band before them, the Tall 
Dwarfs would play no live shows. Like the 
late-period Beatles and The Residents, the 
Tall Dwarfs would exist only on recordings 
This was another of Knox's crucial formal 
innovations, subverting the standard gig/ 
record/gig/record treadmill that has 
trapped so many musicians. The Dwarfs’ 
first effort was the Three Songs EP, 
which was released by Furtive Records, a 
subsidiary of the Auckland-based label, 
Propeller. The centrepiece of the record is 
@ luscious version of Toy Love's previously- 
unrecorded Nothing’s Going to Happen, 
which was accompanied by the first of 
Knox’s own music videos. Chris had been 
dabbling with stop-action animation since 
his teens, but this Video is an amazing 
surreal visual explosion. It Is as crudely 
and endearingly homemade as the music 
Zooming furniture and paper-masked 
figures team up for a genuinely original 
approach to visual narratives. The film is 
clearly informed by the work of Canadian/ 
Scottish pixilation pioneer, Norman 
McLaren, whose films, such as A Chairy 
Tale (1957), gave inanimate objects a very 
special life of their own. Knox’s decision 
to take the reins of video production 
into his own hands marks another of his 
innovations in terms of how NZ artists 
could autonomously contextualise their 
‘own careers, Produced on the cheap, they 
demonstrated that it wasn't necessary to 
spend a lot of money to create striking 
imagery. 


—<—<— 


Knox’s visual acuity was also used 

to benefit other bands involved with 
the nascent Christchurch-based label, 
Flying Nun. The first video was for 1981's 
Tolly Hol, the debut single by Dunedin’s 
The Clean. Opinions vary on exactly why 
Chris used so many negative images in 
the video (some say it was economics, 
others pure aesthetics), but the whole 
thing crackles with electricity 
between Richard 
Beatles, 


iS like a cross 
ester’s films for The 
and the jumpy avant-garde music 


Toy Love, 1980, L-R 


Alec Bathgate 


films of Michael Snow (New York Eye and 
Ear Control) or Jud Yalkut (The Godz). For 
1984's Wind Song by The Verlaines, Knox 
Used a sequence of shots of a cabbage 
tree, taken through the bathroom window 
of his home. Some viewers have compared 
the visuals to Warhol's early static works. 
Others are reminded of certain avant-garde 
landscape visuals, such as the time lapse 
weather patterns Tom Joslin used in his 
1977 film, Black Stor. Either way, there's a 
Palpable combination of containment and 


Mike Dooley. Chris knox 


energy that lifts the visuals quite high. 
On their third record, 1983's Canned 
‘Music, the Tall Dwarfs began to build the 
songs around Knox’s tape loops, which was 
a huge sonic innovation. None of these 
loops is more visceral than the one used for 
Turning Brown and Torn in Two. \t sounds a 
lot like someone trying to breathe through 
a hole in their chest, although itis just 
some manipulated mouth sounds. Overlaid 
with random vocal observations, sung in 
a voice redolent of Robert Wyatt's itis a 
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TALL Dwarfs, ALec Bathgate and Chris Knox 


singularly beautiful and odd piece of work; 
as is the video that goes with it. The video is 
‘a dazzling, kaleidoscopic array of disparate 
images - pictures, book covers, albums 
covers, film monsters, television screens 
and so on - with words scrawled and 
scratched directly onto the film’s frames 

(a Ja Harry Smith or Len Lye ~ two masters 
of art directly applied to film stock). It’s a 
gorgeous jumble. 

By this time, of course, Flying Nun 
Records was beginning to establish itself 
in Christchurch as 8 label to be reckoned 
with, And while their efforts were still 
primarily known locally, Knox was very 
much aligned with their activities. Besides 
releasing his own material through the 
abel, he also recorded a number of 
projects for them, such as the Dunedin 
Double compilation, with The Chills, Sneaky 
Feelings, The Stones and The Verlaines. 

He also co-produced The Clean’s epochal 
Boodle Boodle Boodle EP, The Stones’ 
‘Another Disc Another Dollar, and lent a 
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(Photo: Barbara Ward) 


with porridge 


hand to many others. Although this may 
not seem like much of stretch now, Knox's 
generosity of spirit and enthusiastic 
willingness to free musicians from the 
tyranny of the recording studio was 
perhaps his most important and lasting 
formal innovation (Matthew Bannister’sill- 
considered moaning in Positively George 
Street notwithstanding). And its influence 
generated massive waves. For instance, 
he loaned the Jefferies brothers the 

Teac to record This Kind of Punishment'’s 
eponymous debut LP. The Jefferies were 
working with Chris Matthews then, who 
was in turn massively influenced by the 
experience and eventually founded the 
Headless Chickens - Flying Nun's most 
commercially successful band. Peter 
Jefferies went on to share his knowledge 
with the likes of Michael Morley, Bruce 


Russell and Alastair Galbraith and so on, 
and so on, and so on. 


Knox was also valuable for stressing the 
importance of maintaining a DIY approach 


to production. The miserable experiences 
Toy Love had gone through, dealing with the 
bureaucracy of major labels and studios, 
had convinced him that artistic freedom. 
‘was far more important than anything else. 
The DIY approach was a key philosophical 
component of the early Flying Nun ethos. 
This manner of tackling sounds became a 
huge influence on musicians who heard and 
understood its implications. The generation 
of American bands who came of age while 
Flying Nun was churning out great records 
were very aware of and reactive to the 
shapes and textures of New Zealand's 
underground traditions. 

For the fourth Tall Dwarfs record, 
SlugbucketHairybreathmonster in 1984, 
videos were created for Phil's Disease (Day 
One) and Phil's Disease (Day Four). The first 
of these is a roiling sequence of color- 
penned animation, with a primitive thrust 
matching the odd jangly pulse of the music. 
The second pairs funny, somewhat childish 
clear line animation over a sequence of 
out-of-focus backdrops, while Alec’s guitar 
amp huzzes like an electric alligator. It’s a 
neat pairing. For The Brain That Wouldn't 
Die - a song which was championed by UK 
DJ John Peel ~ Knox created a funny low- 
tech horror movie that reprised some of 
the main themes from the 1962 no-budget 
chiller on which the song was based. It’s 
a great example of multi-generational 
xeroxing, and also hearkens back to a life- 
long fascination with z-grade films, an 
influence first noted in the crazy make-up 
worn by The Enemy. 

The Tali Dwarfs remained fitfully active. 
They even started playing occasional 
live shows and toured both the United 
States and Europe when the spirit 
moved them. The approach they took 
towards songwriting and recording - 
tangibly poppish, but with large doses of 
experimentalism and noise ~ proved to be 
highly influential on a range of American 
bands, from Yo La Tengo to Pavement to 
‘Neutral Milk Hotel and beyond. But even 
before this, as the Flying Nun label began 
to have an international profile in the mid- 
1980s, Knox (who was then the de facto 


Auckland branch manager for the labell was 
a tireless booster of New Zealand music, 
both in interviews and as a writer. 

As time passed, Knox's ardor remained 
undiminished. Even as his work entered the 
mainstream (or almost) with the success 
of Not Given Lightly (voted New Zealand's 
13th greatest song of all time in 2001), and 
his non-musical work (as a cartoonist, fm 
reviewer and TV host) took more of his, 
time, he continued to create britiant DIY 
music and videos. The videos include The 
Face of Fashion (a loop of Knox going from 
long-haired hippie to skinhead and back 
using stop-frame animation), Inside Story 
(with its strangely powerful use of digital 
image scrambling) and Half Man Half Mole 
(using daffy claymation). A couple of them 
~ The Joy of Sex and One Feil Swoop ~ are 
more syncretic, combining extant threads 
of Knox's visual techniques (text, out of 
focus backdrops, flashing collaged images) 
in new ways. The stuff is just great. 

Unfortunately, in June 2009, Knox 
suffered a stroke, which has greatly 
diminished his capacities to communicate 
and create. There’s no real way to know 
what the long-term outcome will be. But 
many international musicians have lent their 
hands to benefit projects, and hope is an 
eternal spring. 

Chris Knox is a singular figure, and 
the New Zealand scene owes much to his 
humour, energy, originality and aesthetic. 
From the moment he decided it was 
possible to be a musician, he seemed 
intent on creating something powerful and 
original. And from his brief experiences 
inside the straight world’s musical culture, 
he was able to create a vision of an 
alternate reality where people were free 
to create in the way the wanted, with little 
‘or no money, just for the sheer gut punch 
‘of doing it, Without his crazy example, this 
‘world would be a much duller place. 
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Alastair Gelbraith 
playing the glass 
harmonium at the 
Dunedin Public Art 
Gatlery. (Photo: 
Alister Reed) 


Musical sculptures: 


why am I doing this? 


Alastair Galbraith 


30 Bigg Ss 
Everybody knows you can’t earn a living 
as an ‘alternative’ musician in NZ. There 
was atime when with a small cottage 
label you could eke out something near 
the dole, but then the net took care of 
that. There was writing on the wall but 
it was hard to read from so far away 
and | missed it - the falling US doliar, 
the collapse of the old alterna 
distribution chains, the propagation 
of the “right now, right here, for free” 
doctrine. Uh-oh - time for a few new 
strings on the old survival bow. 

Some years ago | had the temerity 
to ask myself what | would like to do 
if really unconstrained. Building Lye- 
{ike musical sculptures was a wing of 
my answer. | drew designs for turning 
disused oll silos into subsonic flutes 
which would be played by the wind, 
shipping containers into aeolian pinhole 
camera obscuras; designs for attaching 
hundreds of ribbons to airplane wings 
for flow visualisation. But how the hell do 
you fund that sort of thing? 


pvasteir Goupraith 


Long wires 
Thankfully some things are cheap. In 1998 
when ! was on tour in Detroit with The 
Mountain Goats, John Darnielle and | were 
guests of David Di Chiera, his daughter 
‘Christina and her partner Matt De Gennaro. 
| woke to hear that there were trains 
shunting on the roof, steel singing with 
strain. It was just too musical to be real, | 
g0t up and followed the sound up another 
flight of stairs to find Matt in the attic 
stroking 50 foot long tensioned steel wires 
with his hands. In five minutes he'd taught 
me how to play it, by squeezing it slightly 
between rosined finger and thumb while 
walking beside it. | found the cascades of 
harmonics at the very ends of the wires 
very exciting, and later iearnt to find some 
7 Shen and to pinch the wire at the right 
istance from my squeezi “call” 
Sune my squeezing hand to ‘call 
Alittle over a year later | organised a 
tour of NZ public art galleries, 
both played two separate wire 


inthe dark. in 2001 we got to 
Cellars in Germany, a festi 


where we 
s together 


A ROVAL PORCELAIN FACTORY. GARY 
1D BURNE-JONES . CARLO INNOCENTO. 
{EMT JULIAN DASHPER.. NEIL DAWSOM 
‘ANDRE DERAIN . BLAISE DESOOFFE . 
D. SPENCER FINCH . TONY FOMISON . 
UERTS..RIDOLFO QHIRLANDAND. ERIC 
‘SUZUKI MARUNOBU , RHONA HASZARD 
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and Amsterdam's oldest public building ~ 
De Waag, The whole long wire setup only 
costs about $45 if you buy second-hand 
piano wire, two turnbuckles, hooks and a 
cake of rasin. | Jove how portable the wires 
are, the way they turn rooms into musical 
instruments; the whole room a soundbor 

~ being made to vibrate loudly by a single 
sticky finger ~ people able to walk round 
inside an instrument, pressing their ears to 
the walls for the richest secret sounds of, 
hidden space. 


First fire organ and som: 
In 2002 | had a three-month residency at 
the Sarjeant Gallery in Whanganui, during 
which | built an eight note fire organ, The 
ides was pretty simple - eight long glass 
tubes with discs of steel gauze placed 
inside them at strategic points would ‘sing 
when a bunsen burner heated the discs 
red hot then withdrew: the Rijke effect, 
discovered by P\L. Rijke in 1849. | got to 
unveil the thing in the Durie Hill Tunnel 

‘on the longest night of the year, people 
brought kids and wine and cushions, and 
there were about 80 of us bunkered in 


there. Films by Anna Wilms and Kim Pieters, 


Dave Merritt as underground transistor 
radio conductor, and the organ in the dark 
- tattered blue ribbons of flame braying 
close and far away. 

It was an archaic~sounding instrument, 
‘The sort of thing the Vandals would play 
to the Romans to put the wind up them 
before a spot of pillaging. Every note wails 
and falls in pitch slightly during its duration. 
The timbre is close to that of the conch 
shell or the trombone (conch if the air is 
moist, trombone if dry) but the pitch shift 
adds ’movement’. Notes race away into 
the distance in an analogue of the Doppler 
effect - in this case caused by the speed 
of sound changing as the air temperature 
cools. 

| also got to try out a long ribbon 
turbulence idea when | ran the Robertson 
workshop up there. Ten kids from seven 
schools helped me to tie dozens of very 
Jong lengths of ribbon all over the anti- 
suicide cage on top of the Durie Hill tower, 


From a distance the tower was transformed 
into @ sad majestic torch. The turbulent 
ribbons were flames shaped by the normally- 
invisible swirling currents of the wind. The 
Council thought it was vandalism and untied 


it all but not before we'd filmed it from close 
up and across the river. 


‘The Laureate prize from the Arts Foundation 
in 2006 was a financial lifesaver, trom which 
there was enough left over for a little luxury 

like @ home-made glass harmonium, a 
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You know the way you can rub your 
finger round the rim of a wine glass and 
produce a haunting musical tone? Ben 
Franklin thought in 1769 that it would be: 
‘good to be able to play complex chords 
‘by mounting all the glasses on a 
od, so that they spun 


Atasteir Gaubresth 


could select a scale and mode. My kind of 
approach! 

| modified an old Singer treadle sewing- 
machine to provide the motive power 
for the spinning rod. The hardest bit was, 
mounting the bowls on the rod. | didn’t 
have an old glass harmonium to look at 
up close to see how they used to solve 
the problem. Nowadays there are several 
images online which show me that Franklin's 
bowls had no neck and had much larger 
holes in the centre to accommodate 
wide corks which were drilied in turn to 
accommodate the central rod. | think it 
was a lucky error ~ my bowls have greater, 
sustain and a clearer tone because they 
vibrate further towards their central point. 


‘Smash Palace fire organ 

The most complex musical sculpture 

(ve made so far is a 44-note keyboard- 
controlled Rijke tube fire organ for the 
‘Smash Palace Fund. | earned half the 
average wage for two years. | felt finally able 
to answer the question ‘what do you do for 
a living?”. 

‘Where my first organ had only eight 
consecutive white notes, this one has all 
the notes, black and white for three and 
a half octaves. The advantage of using a 
keyboard to contro! 44 separate bunsen 
burners, is that you're able to play complex 
chords, and you can ‘leap’ melodically 
with ease. Instead of having to rapidly 
move a flaming bunsen burner from one 
tube to another (and count the tubes as 
you move}, you just press the keys. I kept 
electricity out of the design. The keys work 
mechanically, pulling nylon lines around 
a series of pulleys to tilt the burners into 
the tubes. The gas supply lines are rubber, 
installing them bent in a half-circle gave 
the necessary sprung ‘off’ motion to each 
burner. | wanted a kid to be able to see 
how it works - how the keyboard moves 
the burners, because there's more than 
‘enough mystery in the Rijke effect - how 
the heated gauze makes the note when it 
cools in the tube, 

Some parts of the design/build/ 
redesign/rebuild process were nightmarish 


= I nearly lost my sanity. The whole thing 
was a lesson for me in how “having enough 
money’ is not the only problem. There 
were dozens of businesses who simply 
wouldn't consider working on anything 

this experimental. ¢ be describing a part 
[needed made, and they'd say ‘what's it 
for?” and when | said ‘a fire organ’ they'd 
end the conversation with a grunt of ‘not 
interested’. What recession? We're a no- 
frills bread and butter nation, a country 
where most people prefer to only do the 
same thing over and over. We're about as 
“innovation-friendly’ as the Inquisition 
Thad promised to: 

a. make the thing, 

b. make a film of the making of the thing, 
and 

c. develop an explanation of the Rijke effect 
which a 12 year-old kid could understand. 
Thad no idea how difficult a. would be; or 
how time-consuming b. would get; and 

not the slightest inkling that c. involved 

the ‘most important unsolved problem in 
classical physics’: turbulence. incredibly 
turbulence is at present not understood. 
Not the patterns that my slow cigarette 
smoke makes in a still room, nor the 
position of particles in the flow of a rushing 
stream, and certainly not the movement of 
heated gases in a convective flow on which 
a standing wave flow is superimposed 
@ glass tube! People who haven't played 
with their Rijke tubes long enough will tell 
you that Raleigh already explained the 
Rijke phenomenon in the 19th century. But 
what Lord Raleigh actually explains is ‘the 
mechanism’ whereby the standing wave is 
‘reinforced’: but not how it originates. 


J ls 

Initially | was supposed to have a local 
physicist helping me with the explanation, 
but he went overseas for several months 
and didn’t let me know he was back for 
Several more. | had to get some university 
text books and read all about topics such as 
Boyle's laws of gases, thermodynamics, heat 
\ransfer, acoustics, boundary effects, fluid 
ynamies, the Navier-Stokes equations, 
standing waves, and open-end correction 


in organ pipes. | found that acoustics was 
very poorly explained. If you want a good 
teacher ~ and here’s a find that cost me 
weeks of searching ~ Professor Joe Wolfe 
at UNSW has an incredible site about the 
physics of acoustics: http:/Avww.phys, 
unsw.edu.au/jw/powerhousetwins.html 
Most people think this kind of 
interrogation went by the wayside 
somewhere during the Victorian era, but 
now more than ever we need amateurs to 
ask questions. | did my own experiments 
= | simply measured the pitch/frequency 
for different gauze locations, in a range of 
tube lengths. As the gauze was moved up 
the tube the pitch fell steadily till ‘Point x” 
where it briefly rose, before falling again. 
Strange, what other instrument behaves like 
that? | decided to show my findings to one 
of the world experts in thermoacoustics 
~ Konstantin Matveev at Duke University. 
Surprisingly he wrote back saying that if | 
could get funding to study this further, he 
could develop a mathematical model to 
explain the pitch anomalies and we could 
‘co-author ‘a couple of papers’ on the 
effect! Wow ~ taken seriously by a leader in 
the field! But, unfortunately, funding rules 
prevented me from working with a non- 
Kiwi ~ something about maintaining our 
“competitive advantage’! 


All's well that ends with the grant 
conditions being satisfied, | formulated 
what | call the ‘cold parcel theory’, which 
shows that the convective upward flow has 
to be strong enough to completely rob the 
gauze of surface heat momentarily - so that 
when (according to the laws which govern 
the unsteady heat transfer of cylinders) 

It reheats, it creates a sandwiched ‘cold 
parcel within the tube. This cold parcel, 
plus the boundary effect experienced by 
the turbulent exiting hot air, allows a wave 
of negative pressure to flow down the tube 
against the thermal updraft - and thus the 
brief standing wave we know as sound is 
born. 


What's next? 

In the short term I've received a grant to 
revamp the glass harmonium - adding extra 
notes, a silent electric motor and install 
PZM mics in a sound-shell case, so the thing 
can be plugged in. Electric harmonium! 

| recently assembled a set of aluminium 
rods held by a strip of hardwood in the 
hhand - it looks like you're stroking an old- 
fashioned TV aerial ~ it has a piercing sound 
and exhibits powerful pitch effects when 
waved about. The giant three-man trailer- 
mounted bagpipe will have to wait. 


Tartini software analysis 
uze positions on one note. 


terface showing the pitch contours for eight fire organ 
(Photo: Alister Reed) 
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white Saucer 


Resonances 
Improv is the cornerstone 
Exciting exploratory clement 
Follow the sounds demands 
Demands are sonic/i/visceral// 
physical 
Too many notes can = Rick 
Wakeman = can be bad (but not always) 
Chaotic Analogy _intensify 
Play a really important note 
Stare imo a hole in the ground Stooges. free _ 
jazz, 20th century composition. acid folk, dub, primitive 
punk, Sabbath * 
Hide everything but display all 
Best stay away from <> 
Borderline and up ~ and ~ coming 
Break it down and leave it there. 
Techno, new age 
synth, rave, 80s hair metal, FM rock, AM soft rock 
Like doing math equations on 


stage 
Collaborative approach with other humans, 
instruments and the room. Redecorate the sky. 


Allow yourself to be brilliant 
Sum is greater than the parts 
The drone ))))))) sensationals 
Deep listening 
The riff repeated 
Psychedelic Repeat 
Psychedelic Repeat 
If you see the jams, kick them. 
The riff reorders the /_\ 
universe especially at volume and repeated —_—_ repeated 
Let there be harmonics 
Explore small prisms and the hard realms, both the rad i 
entropies, the confidential haze the def daze and the volt tee at anil 
constructs and field gypsy burnouts, ali glorious orbits and vast silver slid 
very broad Sabbath... always stare into the sun. but beware the Cyclone 
Avenger and the Peaceful Browns and alithe dim dimensions. Revel ie 
tranquil echoes and all karmic kicks. Beftiend The Unified humps, ae 
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Sound/art festivals: 


a map of blurred boundaries 


Andrew Clifford 


The practice of artists working with 

sound Is inherently intermedial. Some are 
musicians working at the outer reaches of 
avant-garde composition or improvisation; 
while others might be contemporary artists 
working with sonic sculpture or surround 
sound environments. Their work may 
manifest as recordings, performances or 
installations but, at some point in their 
career, most will shift between disciplines 
as opportunities arise, leading to different 
audiences and diverse networks. This may 
appear confusing, and artists may become 
marginalised by not remaining entirely in 
the art or music industries, but the internet 
era offers 21st century artists opportunities 
to circumvent these hurdles. 

This essay surveys New Zealand 
practices of the 1980s and 90s to establish 
a record of key events and participants 
that predate today’s visibly networked 
online communities, These were formative 
decades for the scene we now know, 
following the punk era and spanning 
significant developments in new media 
‘technologies. Not surprisingly, multimedia 


played an important role in much work of 
this period, and this is often apparent in 
the collaborative context of a festival event. 
The short-term, concentrated nature of a 
festival provides a temporary structure for 
a transient community.’ As a microcosm 


1. For further consideration of festivals asa site 
of collaboration and experimentation, refer to 
my essays “Interalscplinary moments: a history 
In glimpses" in Brennan, Stelle and Ballard, Su 
{eds} The Aotearoa Digitat Arts Reader (Aotearoa 
Diglal Arts Tust/Clouds: Auckland, 2008), pp.131- 
182 and “Sonic invention: experimentation and 
sound-making”, p.244-264in Keam, Glonca 
‘nd Mitchell, Tony (eds) Home Land and Sea: 
Situoting muse in Aotearoa New Zealand (Pearson 
‘Auckland, 2010), a5 well as Bruce Russel's 
‘exploration of the community that surrounds 
the Lines of Fight festival in “LInes of Fight: “the 
‘most perfectly autonomous sector ofthe field of 
cultura prosuction”, also in Keam and Mitchel 
PP.265-279. For a broader history of popular : 
‘music festivals, see Andrew Senn 
“Rock music festival 


‘net.nz/eulture/eock- 
Cultu 


id's onting entry 
URL: http://www. nabistory. 
‘musie-festivals, Ministry for 
‘and Heritage), updated 13 Feb. 2001, 


Photo by Angus McNaughton for cover of Tinnitus, ‘Ringing in Your Ear’ cassette, 
1987, Taken and printed in their Madras Street venue in Christchurch, @ former 
apiritualistic church building where McNaughton lived and had @ darkroom, 
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of a scene, a festival's details reveal who 
played, how they played, where they 
played, and who they played with. 

One of the first festivals with 2 
strong experimental music presence 
‘was Wellington's Sonic Circus, first 
organised in 1974 by composer Jack 
Body for the New Zealand Broadcasting 
Corporation (now Radio New Zealand). 
This offered simultaneous performances 
of contemporary (classical), electronic 
and film music spanning eight venues 
over six hours, including the first public 
performance of Auckland group, From 
Scratch, and "Dream Room’ installation 
with sculptural paintings by Edward 
Bullmore and music by Anna (now Annea) 
Lockwood, John Cousins and Jack 
Body. In subsequent years the festival's 
programming expanded to encompass jazz, 
theatre and dance. 

A decade later, and in a radically 
different milieu, The Nitpickers Picnic 
drew from similar interdisciplinary energy, 
bringing together a mix of music, theatre, 
film, dance and art. It took place at 
Auckland's Maidment Theatre in 1985, 
initiated by Johnny Pierce, whose band 
the Headless Chickens made their first live 
appearance at the event (as International 
Headless Chickens) alongside Chris Knox, 
David Clarkson, Andrea Kelland, Maxine 
Fleming, This Kind of Punishment (featuring 
Pierce and fellow Chicken, Chris Matthews), 
dance group Te Kani Kani o Te Rangatahi, 
and shadow theatre from Jac Dwyer. 

4n 1987 The Happy Accident was 
‘organised by the Headless Chickens 
in tribute to Pierce, who died in 1986. 
Throwback opened the night with sound 
from Headless Chickens accompanied by 
film, dancers and stilt walkers. Later, a new 
Chickens track Gaskrankenstation was 
played as a large percussion piece with 
guest musicians; Dwyer’s Shadow Theatre 
featured future Chicken Bevan Sweeney 
and stiltwalker Greg Downie, while Chooks 
Michael Lawry and Matthews provided a 
soundtrack. 

‘The Headless Chickens’ sound had 
evolved from the aggressive post-punk 


of Children’s Hour (featuring Matthews, 
Pierce, Sweeney and Grant Fell), and took 
a distinctly more experimental approach, 
with dramatic use of space and an early 
integration of electronics, tape loops, 
sound effects, and (later) samplers ~ 

for their first two years they had no 
drummer. Reputed to be an art-school 
band, none of them attended ~ although 
it is worth noting that Dwyer, an Elam 
graduate, was Matthews’ partner at the 
time and produced much of the band’s 
early artwork.’ Their wider social circle 
was a melting pot of creativity, and they 
were closely acquainted with other Elam- 
associated groups such as Drone, Marie 
and the Atom, From Scratch and Fetus 
Productions. Fetus’ pioneering combination 
of experimental film and music was a big 
influence, and the use of slides, video 
and film projectors were a distinctive 
feature of early Headless Chickens shows, 
as well as for Skeptics and Tinnitus. 
Headless Chickens later developed into 
chart-topping recording artists with an 
international profile, so it is interesting to 
note their experimental and collaborative 
origins. 

Concurrent with the emergence of 
experimental strands of popular music, 
sound had increasingly become a field of 
exploration in the world of contemporary 
art, often with reference to developments 
in avant-garde composition and jazz 
through the mutual influence of American 
‘composer John Cage. There are many 
intersections and overlaps so it is difficult 
‘to generalise but, typically, sound art is 
more interested in processes and materials 
than song structures, so a sound sculpture 
oF installation operates continuously in an 
hereon much like a pi inting waiting 
‘ ‘perienced by an audience, or in 
alone sain eoped in the ritual 
art. Not to amadion te oS cacormanee, 
tradition of n the well-estat ed 

Of act students forming bands, or 


2.Chis Matthews, 


Octooes sent Pe"sONAl correspondence, 31 


musicians that moonlight as artists.> 

In 1989, Sound/Watch, New Zealand's 
first festival dedicated to sound art was 
‘organised by the Ear & Eye Collective 
linitiated by artist Phit Dadson and 
‘composer Ivan Zagni) in association 
with Auckland gallery, Artspace. Just as 
Victoria University’s music school was 
an important backdrop for Sonic Circus, 
Elam’s intermedia course (established by 
Dadson to focus on combinations of sound 
and image) was keenly involved in Sound/ 
Watch. Many participants had studied 

jth Dadson, including John Lyall, Drone, 
Rotaction and Wendyhouse. Drone made 
amplification technology a feature of their 
performances, hanging speakers on a 
rotating washing line-style device, as well 
as modified 40-gallon drums and swinging 
gate structures. Although Drone was a 
project rooted in art and avant-garde music 
practice, they were able to cross-over into 
more popular music contexts, playing with 
groups like the Headless Chickens. 

Another important aspect of festivals 
is the focussed periods of exchange with 
national and international guests. The first 
Sound/Watch brought John Cousins up 
from Christchurch. The second Sound/ 
Watch had an increasingly diverse and 
international roster with more popular 
electronic dub performers, including Eddie 
Chambers (a bFM recording engineer and 
member of Nemesis Dub Systems) and 
Peter McLennan’s Hallelujah Picasso's 
spin-off, Two Thieves and a Liar. A video 
programme included Rongotai Lomas, 
Daniel Newnham (Drone) and Chris. 

Knox, and international artists included 
Hiroki Okano (Japan), Christina Kubisch 
(Germany), Nigel Helyer (Australia) and 

Keiko Torigoe (Japan). 

The final 1994 Sound/Watch included 
artists primarily known for visual work 
(Greer Twiss and Billy Applel. The growit 
international content of Sound/Watch 
coincided with the emergence of the 
Sound/Culture festival, organised by 
an international Pacific Rim steering 
committee. The first took place in Sydney in 
1991, then Tokyo in 1993 and San Francisco 


in 1996, with participating New Zealanders, 
including Dadson, Lyall and Juliet Palme: 
In 1999 Sound/Culture came to Auckland 
with installations, performances and 
lectures taking place in venues and major 
gallery spaces throughout the city. Another 
recurring Auckland art event launched in 
the 1990s is Interdigitate, initially organised 
by Elam, with a focus an interactive 
multimedia and often featuring local and 
international sound artists - interdigitate 
ran biennially and was later organised by 
the Moving image Centre, last taking place 
in 2006, 

In the 1980s, underground electronic 
music was largely aligned with genres such 
as Industrial and dub, typified by England's 
‘Tackhead, Psychic TV or Cabaret Voltaire, 
an aspect that would later be replaced 
with more of a dance emphasis suitable 
for a nightclub context. Earlier Industrial 
groups include Fetus Productions (and 
SPK*), who operated collaboratively with 
a flexible membership that brought a 
combined interest in science, art and 
music. They helped introduce a multimedia 
approach to live performance in New 
Zealand, and this use of technology aligned 
with their critique of contemporary 
society and bypassed the corporate- 
controlled channels of conventional media 
entertainment. Punk and performance art 
were equally important influences, as were 
the media cut-ups of Dada and William S. 
Burroughs, analogous to the appropriations 
of digital sampling. 

Following in their footsteps. in 1991 
Tinnitus organised @ concert named 
Rotate Your State, which extended their 
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live performances into a community 
event, mixing multimedia, Industrial rock 
and electronic music in a multi-speaker 
environment. Michael Hodgson, Angus 
McNaughton and (later) Ashley Turner, were 
the core members of Tinnitus, who began 
releasing music from Christchurch in 1986 
before moving to Auckland in 1988. They 
involved different people for different 
projects, and staged events in a ritualistic 
manner to transform different spaces 
{galleries, warehouses, construction sites) 
and encourage audience participation.* 
Hodgson later became a member of 
pioneering A/V techno-dub duo Pitch 
Black, and an internationally renowned 
expert on large-scale projection-based 
presentations. Interestingly, he was involved 
with the first Sound/Watch and Interdigitate 
events, performing twice at interdigitate. 

The 1991 Rotate Your State reconfigured 
Ponsonby pub-venue The Gluepot to create 
a social environment that spread the 
focus away from the usual linear emphasis, 
towards a stage at one end of the room. 
Video installations were placed around the 
space, while a stall selling art works and a 
temporary café deflected focus from the 
bar, and importantly kept people nourished 
through the eight-hour event. Performers 
included Tinnitus, Compulsory Joy, New 
Flesh, Pigmentation Amplification, God 
and Fraggin, with a similar line-up at a 
subsequent event in 1992. As dance music 
became popular, Rotate Your State adapted 
to deconstruct the dynamics of a nightclub 
environment, running from 1997 as Soliton. 
‘The last Soliton took place in the former St 
James cinema complex in 2003. 

At the end of the 1990s, in Auckland 
‘a. community gathered around the k’ 
Rd twin hub of music store Beautiful 
Music and gallery Artspace, and both 
hosted numerous events. Other short- 
lived festivals, such as Version (2003 and 
2004), captured anew era of. 
electronic multimedia experimentation, 
closely associated with Beautiful Music. 
‘Artspace launched its own sound festival, 
Alt.music, in 2001, curated in its first two 
1's by David Watson, and eventually 


coming under the leadership of the newly 
established Audio Foundation. Although 
Alt.music continues to regularly tour 
national and international performers, 

the breadth and scale of Sound/Culture’s 
Auckland programme, particularly the 
significant gallery participation, has yet 

to be repeated. At the other end of the 
country, in Dunedin from 2000 the biennial 
‘experimental music (and film) festival Lines 
of Flight became a national fixture and 
gathering point for experimental musicians, 
mixing sound with visuals.” 

Although sound art always has, and will, 
shift between disciplines, it is interesting 
to note the changing alignments over time. 
In the rule-breaking aftermath of the post- 
punk period, underground music was a rich 
field for experimentation. in the late 1980s, 
intermedia art rose in prominence; and the 
growing ubiquity of personal computing 
in the 1990s led to an explosion in home 
recording and electronic music. The 
location of each sound festival indicates 
‘an emphasis in each of these directions, 
but whether in a gallery, theatre, pub or 
nightclub, the broad and collaborative 
umbrella of a festivat leaves plenty of room 
for eclectic participation, and a critical 
‘mass that brings infrastructure and visibility 
to otherwise underground practices. 


6-0 Schmidt, ‘Tinnitus - A Subjective Experience 
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Wellington 

Windy Wellington 
Sometimes grey! 
Sometimes blue! 
Here is some music. 
Listen to the music 
Do you like the music 
Hdo! 

We do! 

We all like the music! 


Pione 
In 1973 Alan Brunton and Allan Thomas 
travelled through Indonesia. Alan was poetry 
theatre and politics, Allan was into music. 
Both arrived in Wellington later that year. 
Alan Brunton met Sally Rodwell and made 
Red Mole. 

Red Mole was political theatre, masks, 
puppets, poetry, music, romance, outrage, 
humour, satire, nudity, Carmen’s Balcony, 
New York, Amsterdam, New Mexico, 
Wellington. 

Allan Thomas brought back a Cirebon 
Gamelan, Wayan Kulit shadow puppets, 
Kecapi, Anklung, Suling, Wayan, musical 
toys, recordings of street sellers, markets, 
insects. He formed the gamelan ensemble 
and ethnomusicology course at Victoria 
University. 

Jack Body produced the Sonic Circuses.. 
epic happenings with Gamelan, Red Mole, 
dance, modern composers, performance 
art... ‘all in and all free’, Jack’s background 
was in Douglas Lilburn’s electronic music 
studio, Cage, Fluxus, Stockhausen. 

In the 1980's The Primitive Art Group 
played Cecil Taylor's Unit Structures, freely 
improvised music, Sun Ra, Art Ensemble of 
Chicago, Sidney Bechet and Jazz.... 

David Watson (guitar) and Neill Duncan 
(saxes) studied with Jack and Allan at 
Victoria University, Stuart Porter (saxes) was 
there for art, Anthony (drums) and David 
Donaldson (bass) were recent arrivals from 
Hawkes Bay. 

‘They formed the Braille Collective. 
Janet Roddick sings and blows trombon 
David Long guitar and cello, Steve Roche 
blows the brass and strums the strings. 

Gerard Crewdson from Roseneath paints 


and plays tuba 

The Black Sheep, Family Mallet, Four 
Volts, Rabbit Lock, Primitive Art Group. 

Braille was improvised music, 
screenprints, tours, sea shanties, folk 
songs, Indonesia, composition, sound, free 
jazz... 

‘Six Volts went into theatre, cabaret, 
pop and magpies, Stuart Porter went more 
industrial and played in Tree... Wellington 
had Surface of the Earth, Garbage and the 
Flowers, punk, free noise, gigs and shows at 
Thistle Hall 

‘Simon O'Rorke, Brian Hutson. Put 
up notices: ‘Are you interested in free 
improvisation? Cal 


How to put on a gig: 

1. Find a place to play: venue, cafe, bar, 
park, street, warehouse, basement. flat, 
garage, shop, forest, carpark. 

2. Programme event: music, dance, poetry, 
theatre, performance, sound walk, talk, film 
screening. 

3. Tell people what is happening, where, 
and when. 

4, Make a poster: find a piece of paper. 
Make an image. Write on the details of the 
event. Put it up where people will see it. 

5, Run the gig: set up venue, PA, space, 
location, lights, seating, dance floor, props, 
instruments, decorations. Soundcheck 
bands, acts, performers. Open doors. Wait 
for people to turn up. 


hats ot 
Jeff: What were some of the first bands you 
played in? 


Dan: In the late90's with Simon O'Rorke, 
jamming at Simon’s house... eventually 
called the Slab, totally free improvisation 
with a plinky plonky sound, pointillisti 
studying at Vic, lon Fountain played for 
about a year, that was Jonny Marks, Matt 
Lee and Alistair Button... free noise, we 
played a few gigs at Thistle Hall, a couple 
at the University, the Fringe Festival... 
after that, improvising groups, with Chris 
(O'Connor and Anthony Donaldson. We 
hhad the Rubbernecks for a few years, it 
was improvised but there was always 2 
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title before each piece like And | Got the 
Cunt In a Headlock and Rusty Yoko Ono... 

it was two drumkits, guitar and everyone 
had some kind of electronics... we used 
field recordings from stuff we recorded 
like sheep dogs barking, horns, bells... 
that related partly to studies with Allan 
Thomas. Po Face was also around with 
Maree Thom, Joe Lindsay, Chris O'Connor, 
Riki Gooch did one gig, and Anthony 
Donaldson, we rehearsed pretty much 
every day for about three months. It was 
sort of highly improvised structured music. 
There was also Amalgam, which did more 
strange theatrical shows with Treefrog, 
Phil Brownlee, Jonny Marks, Julian Taylor, 
Miriama Young... like Meatworks, which 
was a show based on people's ideas about 
meat, using lots of meat, there was a show 
in the Wrights Hill Tunnels and in a pinball 
games arcade. 

D: Tell me about PIF (People’s Improvisation 
Front). 

J: The PIF was a weekly free improvisation 
session established by Chris O'Connor in 
1998, and it happened at the basement 

of the flat at 26 Mein Street, Newtown, 
that Chris, Tom Callwood and | had rented 
to play music and to live in. That became 
a good meeting place for a lot of the 
musicians around who were interested in 
experimenting and exploring adventurous 
music, People like Simon O’Rorke, Brian 
Hutson, Ed Ware, Kieran Monaghan, 
Campbell Kneale (they were playing with 
Alan Brunton). Chris and Noel Clayton 

and Kieran and Campbell and | did a gig 
together at Bats with Alan Brunton. We 
started playing together at Mein Street. 
Who else was there...? Craig Taylor, Jason 
Towersey... 

D: How did the sessions work? 

J; The idea was three hour continuous 
improvisations. People could come in and 
play for as long as they wanted and then 
leave, Someone would come in and play for 
an hour and then leave, There might only 
be a couple of people there for a while, and 
‘then more would turn up. That flat was also 
set up for rehearsals and listening sessions, 
messing around with all sorts of ideas with 


Me Sterile in Indonesia 
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music. Listening a lot. 

D: What would you be listening to? 

J: We got to know the Braille guys a bit 
‘had done some playing with David and 
Janet, and Chris had started to work with 
them on The Threepenny Opera with Plan 
9. So Anthony was on the scene and was 
feeding in lots of records, loaning Chris 
records and popping round, listening to us 
play... at that point he wouldn't play with 
us. And also, Bob Hillier was importing lots 
of great music, so we were getting into all 
the stuff that he was bringing in, Hat Art, 
New York music, Chicago music, FMP from 
Germany, Cecil Taylor. Also, Kieran and 
Campbell were great sources of information 
for the whole punk, noise, experimental 
kind of stuff. 

D: How long did PIF go for? 

J: Off and on for about a year, before things 
moved on. | think the feeling was that the 
music needed to happen more often than 
once @ Week in a basement, and it needed 
to be in front of an audience. That was vital. 
The Space started in 1999. 


How to run avenue: 

1. Find a space/building, 

2. Rent it cheaply. 

3. Fill it with gigs, shows, rehearsals, 
exhibitions, workshops, talks, listening 
sessions, experiments, recordings, art, 
theatre, poetry, dance, fun, parties. 


boganminiskirts slutpiss punch 
blanket man steinlager cheesy 
boogie fights 

night slurp smack kebab flab moon 


snore stumble 

bum cock outside fanny quiet 
motorway cars tyres capsizenoise 
exit concrete brrrrroooommmspeed 
kills ow 

wonkersnerdsgaller yjingle jangle 
speokers voices electronics halaca 
haa lao 

peoplepoorpeople 


trees birds rain noture quite quiet 
hoodie on chair jug of water two jugs 
of water empty plates blackboard 
French words piggies eating lunch 


tuis trucks snoring 


tom kargai, nosi lemok, 

fish burger and chips mixed vegetarian 
kebab, 

tom yum goong 

vege quiche with side salad mushroom 
and miso pie, 

feetucine catbonara, 

mee goring 


Ja trappe, leffe brun, homebrew, 
emersons 
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newtown kilbirnie hatoitai roseneath 
te aro karori strathmore khandalloh 
crofton downs island bay lyall bay 
brooklyn johnsonville red rocks owhiro 
bay kelburn aro valley thorndon 
northiand lower hutt newlands upper 
hutt cannons creek mount cook 


‘The Space (1999-2004) 
It was a printer’s. A loft. It was a big empty 
concrete space with an oily floor. It had a 
trap door with a serious hydraulic winch 
which they used to use for unloading all the 
heavy stuff. It had a beautiful half-moon 
window that looked onto Riddiford Street in 
Newtown. it had a shower and toilet, so you 
could live there and put on gigs. 

Gigs or events would happen five or six 


nights @ week. Every Wednesday was Girls 
jn Space, a women's performance night 
tun by Angeline Conaghan and Daphne 
‘Owers. Lots of improvised music, bands, 
theatre shows, poetry nights, Red Mole 
shows, Roadworks Theatre shows were 
always fantastic... through Sally Rodwell 
the Magdalena theatre scene was involved, 
Madeline MacNamara, Somb the Space 
started, toy music and home appliances 
festival, singer songwriters, Emma Paki, 
Hone Tuwhare, Jazz Festival visitors such as 
Evan Parker, Steve Lacy, film nights, video 
artists, Stephen Bain was doing shows and 
ideo work, exhibitions, Fergus Collinson, 
the Lunatic Cabaret, Kieran started the Mr 
Sterile Assembly... at the start there was 
yoga and tai chi. 

It was a place for things to happen. 
Sometimes there were lots of people 
there, other times there was no one. The 
number of adventurous events happening 
in Wellington was multiplied by shitloads, 
because there was a supportive place to 
present work. 


i 2 

4. Record your music/sound/performance. 
2. Copy as many times as you like on CD, 
tape, vinyl. 

3. Make a cover. 

4, Distribute the copies. 


hey monkey do you want a 
corrota 

vase of flowers 

modol gliders 

cone dimensional man 

city landfills 10332562002 2810kg 
fishermans friend 


‘omg ilove u 


you should go on Americas Got Talent 
‘cos girl you have talent!!! you have 
the voice of an angle 


Happy ars 
J: The Space bordered onto a residential 
area and the City Council had been getting 


noise complaints, and they weren't happy 


herd 
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about us selling coffee and having people in 
the building without licences. It was easier 
to move to a building that didn’t have those 
issues. So we set up a bar in town, to try 
‘and pay the rent and to try and tap into the 
audience in the city, rather in Newtown. It 
got called Happy. 

D: How did that go? 

J: Well the first show that was there was the 
Amalgam show, nothing was finished in the 
bar but the show went ahead anyway. On 
the opening night it was pissing down with 
rain, and a very drunk friend of a friend was 
wolking down the steps of the venue, her 
feet slipped out from under her and she 
fell and landed on the back of her head on 
the concrete steps. Luckily she was ok. That 
was how it began. 

D: How did the change of scene affect the 
music? 

J: People from The Space days had moved 
out of town, various people had moved 
‘overseas, so it was quite a different scene. 
Being a bar, all the bands that play in pubs 
and bars wanted to play there. 


How to play the guitar 

1. Lie the guitar on the ground. 

2. Put some stuff in the strings and on top 
oft. 

3. Plug it into an amp. 

4, Rub it round on the floor. 


time memory solt glass mirror 
in the dark it became 
fot Gerry Shenny Wonston suit shit 


hao mee hoow pum ppa pum pum! 
talking 

‘about Magmo 

hun heey nao a mint 

humnit sintlet himlet nocoo 
landrover 

smelling 

‘sumplint inbit cawo! 

a little sewing machine 

ond 

pooww shhhow shee sheawoon! 
i tell you something 

but 

then 


if! hod been 
been 
but David told me all about it 
no | won't come along 
but what there is 
here is 
I fell over in the bathroom: 
1'iljust ploy you one more track 


The Frederick Street Sound and Light 
Exploration Society ~ Fred’s 

Chinese Mission Hail, built in 1906 on 
Frederick Street, in what was then Chinatown 
in Wellington. It had been a photography 
studio in the 80s, and a sound recording 
studio and rehearsal space since the 90s. 
Plan 9 (ex- Braille Collective members) 
recorded soundtracks in the building for a 
few years in the mid-2000s. It wes empty for 
a few years after Pian 9 moved out, because 
the Murdoch's pickle factory next door was 
due to be demolished. 

Fred's Variety Shows - a weekly event 
‘that would give people a chance to try out 
their new ideas: juxtapose different styles 
and people from different backgrounds. 

For instance an improvised trio of violin, 
percussion and piano; someone singing 
Argentinian tango karaoke, and a mechanical 
sound machine performance... that would be 
representative of the sort of stuff that might 
goon, 

Lots of people get in touch about 
Performing and the good thing about 
encouraging things from different 
communities is that there are always 
different audiences showing up. 

Fred's is a small space so even if there is only 
2 small audience it still feels good. 

The whole point of a place such as Fred’s is 
that there is no commercial pressure that 
You feel playing in a bar, so performers aren't 
under pressure to entertain people. 


‘She was the woman of my dreams 


He showed me trumpet trombone ond 
opera, 
‘@ thousand birds 


1. Play it, 


Frederick Street Sound and Light Exploration Society opening poster. (Photo: Daniel Gebant 
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All night silence: 


Live experimental sound in New Zealand 


public art galleries 


Su Ballard 


There is no music in New Zealand.’ 


In Dunedin, people blunder in and 
out, changing their seats and holding 
audible conversations with one 
another at the very moment when 
there should be a dead silence.? 


Since the late 19th century there have been 
issues with the presentation and reception 
of sound and music in New Zealand public 
art galleries. During the first New Zealand 
and South Seas Exhibition in 1889-1890 
there were numerous musical events 
designed to prove New Zealand's position 
culturally and socially on the world stage. 
‘Audience members would spend the day 
traipsing around the enormous pavilions 

of the exhibition pausing to engage in a 
performance before blundering out to the 
next event. This mobile audience knew 
something about the relationship between 
music and art. Art was silent, static and 
contained within the walls of the gallery, 
‘and music was not. Music was dynamic, and 
formed part of @ public programme which 


a listener could choose to attend for a 
specified duration. 

The question of exactly how to listen 
‘to music in galleries was not only troubling 
audiences in the colonies. In Europe early 
20th century audiences were also learning 
ew ways to listen. On 8 March 1920 a 
group of musicians known as the Nouveaux 
jeunes performed part two of Eric Sa 
Musique d’ameublement in the Galerie 
Barbazanges in Faubourg St-Honoré, Paris. 
Designed to complement an exhibition 
Of children’s drawings, Satie’s ‘furnishing 
music’ was written for a mobile audience 


1. Aifred Fitchett (Anglican Dean of Dunedin}, 
“Musicians and Musical Taste in Australasia’ 
‘Austrolasion Review of Reviews (Australasian 
edition) 7,7 Wuly, 1895), pp.29-36. This and the 
{following references are drawn from an essay by 
David Murray 'Fitchett’s Fallacy and Music at the 

land and South Seas Exhibition, Dunedin, 

390" New Zealand Journal of History, 42, 1 

42-59, 


2. Lovisa Baker Otago Witness. 9 January 1890, p.4t, 
cited in Murray, 47 


Adam Willetts’ ‘solarbot' at work in The Physics Room as part of the ‘Cinema of Pure 


Means exhibition. 


(Photo: Mark Gore) 
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perhaps just a little like those wearing ‘rude 
Reeftonian boots’ on the West Coast of 
New Zealand. Satie’s muzak was intended 
to fill the space enabling conversation and 
conviviality; as comfortable and invisible 
as the furniture in the gallery. Audiences 
though, never behave, and the furniture 
music was deemed (by Satie) a monumental 
failure. The audience remained still and 
silent, listening. Satie’s performative and 
sonic incursion into the gallery did not shift 
the ground of the gallery from an image 
dominated cultural space, where audiences 
ook, watch and despite the noise, remain 
silent themselves. Live music remained 3 
separate experience to that of visual art, 
and one to which the audience behaved 
according to predetermined rules. Nearly 
100 years later Satie’s furniture music has 
become a standard object for elevators 
and telecommunication holding patterns, 
moments where (ironically perhaps) the 
audience is fully immobilised and trapped 
in nonspace. However, Satie’s approach 
to live sound in the gallery did introduce 
two central experiences to experimental 
practice that continue to resonate today. 
Satie not only demonstrated that music 
was material and cultural form with its 
own forces and behaviours, but that music 
and sound in the gallery are always part 
of a process of negotiation, whether with 
an audience or the other artworks and 
expectations that surround them. 

Live experimental sound in New Zealand 
galleries has a history as long as the 
public galleries themselves. Significantly, 
like the examples above, this tradition 
continues to sit outside the main halls 
‘of contemporary art. Sound and music 
remain a part of carefully curated and 
defined public programmes or one-off 
special events organised by groups from 
outside the gallery, and only occasionally 
mark small incursions in the dominating 
visual silence of the gallery. Despite this, 
the lists of performers (both national and 
international) that have passed through 
New Zealand's public galleries are not 
just impressive, they form an acclaimed 
archaeology of experimental music and 


sound. And, in the past ten years there 
has been a great friendship between the 
‘experimental sound community and the 


3. Murray cites music reviewer Judith May's 
frustration at the accompaniment of ‘rude 
Reeftonian boots’ to an 1896 concert on the 


‘West Coast by local pianist Gertrude Cadzow of 
Chopin's Volse in fot. 


Alem 


public programmes of a number of key art 
institutions in New Zealand (including in 
Particular the Dunedin Public Art Gallery, 
Christchurch Art Gallery, The Physics Room, 
Adam Art Gallery, Artspace, Auckland Art 
Gallery, and St Paul Street Gallery), 

For listeners the experience of 
live music in public programmes is 
predominately one of the museum at night, 
When much of the gallery is blocked off 


1c' 2009. (Photo: Jennifer French) 


by soft velvet bollards, and when listening 
to silence becomes itself ‘aesthetic’ 

rather than an un-remarked feature of. 

the normalising structures of a white: 

cube, different sensations are activated. 
‘As audiences for sound our experiences 
‘enable a new form of conviviality within the 
‘enduring sombre halls of the white cube. 
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Satle’s efforts have not gone to 
the nocturnal eeupations of performance 
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The ‘Bunker’ at Chri: 


church Art GaLlery. This access point to the underground carpark 


wos the site of the ‘Subsonic’ sound series. (Photo: Peter Vangioni) 


‘mean that the cultural forms of sound and 
image remain discrete and 3 number of 
questions remain as to the role and ongoing 
positioning of live experimental sound in 
the gallery. 

In the past few years at least, the 
‘ongoing closeness between live music and 
public programmes may simply be because 
of the convenience for programming that 
the facilitation of groups like Altmusic 
offer touring spaces, Artspace Auckland, 
The Physics Room in Christchurch and the 
Dunedin Public Art Gallery are all responsive 
to their respective communities, including 
numerous sound and audio performances 
‘as part of their public programmes. 

Many of these events occur ‘after hours’ 
and as a result sound and music remain 
simultaneously outside of the gallery, 

yet embedded within it. Acoustic space 
operates quite differently to visual spa 
‘and galleries have embraced the certain 
constructions required for listening by 
keeping the two apart, Should galleries be 
allowed to get a little noisy during the day? 
In 2009 Christchurch Art Gallery introduced 
a sound art programme curated by Peter 
Vengioni. Subsonic: sound art in the bunker 


included work by Marco Fusinato, Adam 
Willetts, Bruce Russell, Nathan Thompson, 
Greg Malcolm, and Peter Stapleton. But 
the series is still peripheral to the gallery 
itself. Prior to the earthquake, Subsonic 
was & transitory experience in the stairwell 
between the gallery forecourt and the car- 
park, 

Wellington's Adam Art Gallery are the 
only public gallery space to consciously 
relocate sound to the centre of both 
its programme and research agenda, 
with the unique and substantial series of 
projects curated by Tina Barton and Laura 
Preston under the umbrella Soundcheck 
from 2007 to 2011. Although the series 
has been developed within the Adam Art 
Gallery programme with performances 
taking advantage of the gallery at the 
time of exhibition changeovers, it has also 
included commissioned works that focus 
on discrete aspects within the field of 
sound. In this approach to sonic media the 
‘Adam Art Gallery have highlighted sound 
8S. medium that moves in-between; in- 
between other (presumably visual) shows, 
but also in-between the listener and the 
‘space of the gallery. The short programmes 


encompassed within Soundcheck have also 
enabled both established and emergent 
sound artists to explore the possibilities 

of short and more sustained engagements 
with a gallery programme. 

In addition some attempts have been 
made to marry the sonic and visual with 
film and video, such as the SoundTracks 
project run by the New Zealand Film 
Archive in Wellington. Often though, one 
media becomes background to the other. 
This is despite the fact that some of these 
projects, ike Rachel Shearer's Hold Stil, 
developed from SoundTracks into gallery 
Installations in their own right. 

The formation of sound through 
vibration and resonance makes us keenly 
‘aware that sound invades space rather than 
simply occupies it. it can quickly become 
object. This was evidenced for many by 
the early performance of the Sandoz Lab 
Technicians with Bruce Russell in 2000 at 
the Robert McDougall Gallery, where dust 
and plaster began falling from the ceiling in 
response to the sonic vibrations. Or more 
recently, when the pop-psych tunes of 
Sean Kerr shifted from utopian forms of 
interactive objects into a sickeningly sweet 
live performance. 

No gallery is really a white cube, most 
have strange fractured zones made of 
foyers and interim areas that can be 
stunningly activated with sound. Beginning 
in 1999 and using fingers coated in rosin 
which stroke lengths of thin piano wire 
fastened to the interior walls of the 
building, Alastair Galbraith and Matt De 
Gennaro have transformed galleries 
throughout New Zealand into a series of 
hollowed out musical instruments that 
perform the resonant frequencies of the 
space and the people within it. Galbraith’s 
ongoing performances, like those by Omit, 
or Slave Pianos; shift the dynamic spaces 
of the audience and performer, and along 
the way the space accumulates a resonant 
history that echoes the visual traces of 
other media. 

This essay has mentioned the public 
galleries in New Zealand which consistently 
Support sound art through their public 


Programmes. Another essay would address 
the installation of specific sound works, 
like Phil Dadson’s Polor Projects of Clinton 
Watkins’ immersive synaesthetic sonic 
video installations. We all know it’s a false 
dis in between media to discuss 
sound without image, yet the division 
remains. Works like Adam Willetts’ guitars, 
‘equipped with robot servants - themselves 
endowed with full agency through their 
ability to make music with the sun ~ bring 
live performance out of its nocturnal 
habitations, Willetts presents the live 
performer transformed into the furniture 
itself: Satie’s dream come true, 

As yet there are as few visual incursions 
into the public programmes of public art 
galleries as there are sonic incursions into 
their permanent collections. What we 
are not yet seeing is the full integration, 
of experimental sound practice into 
the dispersed and de-centralised sonic 
environment that is the gallery space. At 
its most basic live sound in galleries is an 
ambient feel-good addendum to a public 
programme. It enables a sense of inclusivity, 
and community, but one that does not 
necessarily have to be listened to by 
everyone. At its best, experimental sound in 
public gallery spaces enables moments like 
Bruce Russell's prophetic earthquake music 
at The Physics Room in December 2010, 
or Alastair Galbraith’s wire music; both 
activate the gallery, and leave listeners with 
profound experiences of all night silence. 
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PAGE 62-63 L-R: Insample 
(December 1995), front 
cover, Simon Baker, 


Rotorua, New Zealand. 


Fuying Fox #1 (January 
1996), front cover, Liz 
Matthews, Keriker’. New 
Zealand. 


Forced Exposure #16 
(4993), front cover, Jimmy 
Johnson editor/publisher, 
Waltham MA, USA 


Asa teenager in the mid-80s I kept a 
pen-and-paper list of the most exciting 
music I'd hear on Radio U, the University 
of Canterbury student radio station, oF 
via the Mox Headroom Show, the British 
music video television series screening 
here at the time. | was able to buy records 
of one or two things on it from places like 
the Record Joynt, at Atlantis Market in the 
north-east corner of Cathedral Square 
(before it moved to the Gloucester Arcade 
and became Galaxy Records). Tuned in by 
my exposure to Western ‘classical’ partly 
by my Mum's occasional piano playing and 
my Dad's somewhat neglected stack of LPs 
of Romantic symphonies, | was also filing 
a drawer with C90 cassettes of chamber 
music - Haydn, Beethoven, Brahms and 
Bartok - dubbed on my brother's ghetto- 
blaster from tapes loaned from the 
public library, or recorded off the radio 
after scanning the state-funded Concert 
Programme's listings in the current affairs 
and culture weekly, the New Zealand 
Listener. At this time, Fiona Rae and Chris 
Knox were writing the ‘Rock’ column in 
that magazine, and prompted me to buy 
American records such as The Velvet 
Underground outtakes compilation Another 
view and The Cramps’ A date with Elvis, and 
to send away to Dunedin for a local fanzine 
called Garage. ! bought The Chills’ Lost 
EP at the Music Box in Colombo Street on 
my way home from school, and asked for 
The Verlaine's first album as a Christmas 
Present. One Saturday night | went to 
see Bill Direen play with Paul Sutherland 
supporting at the State Trinity Theatre. 
This colonial, small town snapshot does 
tead towards my involvement as a fan and 
writer with the kinds of music that form the 
subject of this book, but that dénouement 
is not my point, of at least not my whole 
point. With different names and media, 
this is a story you may know. It might 
involve someone's older sibling's record 
collection, a particular radio show, shop, 
blog or distributor, and an allegiance to a 
particular genre, such as hip hop, garage 
rock or heavy metal. At a certain level of 
generality, itis about identity, the assertion 


Of taste, and the pleasures of active 
consumption. Often about an individualistic 
attachment to something on one level, 
it nonetheless has social implications, in 
that loyalty to a certain sound comes to 
intermingle with one to particular people. 
Beginning to interpret them in this way 
these autobiographical scraps are a starting 
Point for me to unravel a little the definition 
of ‘the kinds of music that form the 
subject of this book’. What are the forms 
of sociality in which they are embedded? 
‘What values are sustained in the ways in 
which recordings of them circulate? if the 
deliberate pursuit of information, largely 
private listening, and access to musical 
worlds distributed in space and time may 
be typical in relation to it, what do these 
aspects of my nascent relationship with 
other people’s music suggest about the 
cultural position of what this book's title 
names as ‘experimental sound’? 

In the act, say, of lending local efectro- 
‘acoustic composer John Cousins The 
Dead C.’s first album in exchange for his, 
Henri Chopin, Trevor Wishart and Annea 
Lockwood LPs, | found myseif at something 
like the nexus of ‘sound art, experimental 
music and improvisation’ with which tl 
book's publisher, the Audio Foundation, 
currently defines the scope of its activity 
on its website. By this time in the early 90s | 
fhad found my way to joining the mailing list 
of Port Chalmers-based label Xpressway 
{in the old sense of photocopy and stamps, 
of course), and was following local live 
acts like The Renderers, The Terminals, 
and Space Dust, at Christchurch venues 
like the Dux de Lux and Quadrophenia. In 
this social world, | recall, there was some 
uneasiness about the tendencies t have 
begun to sketch in my developing appetite 
for minority-interest listening, Precisely 
because musical preferences were socially 
powerful, and occasionally competitive, a 
certain moral seriousness could condemn 
the esoteric and the popular alike. On 
‘one hand, the obscure was always at risk 
of elitism and reduction to snob value. 
It was a point of pride, if you collected 
records, not to admit to being a record 
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collector. In the local idiom of the day, 
knowing about someone's other bands 
might be disparaged as trainspotting, and 
to care about wanting to hear more of them 
anal, An historically and geographically 
remote identification and participation 
was sometimes viewed sceptically as 
Inauthentic. A one-off publication made 

in connection with Radio One's SPeC 
magazine in Dunedin made an unflattering 
satirical portrait of Christchurch at some 
point in the 90s, including a character Paul, 
listening to ‘mail order records from the 
Usa’ 

On the other hand, | did find goads to 
avoid complacency about simply accepting 
what music was readily at hand. Alongside 
national examples (notably Duane Zarakov 
and Matthew Hyland's contributions 
to the free monthly paper Rip It Up), 
formative example of music writing in the 
countercultural tradition for me was the 
long-running American fanzine Forced 
Exposure. Its critical judgements’ playful 
vehemence followed through on the 
proselytising urge formed in the Boston 
hardcore scene of the early-80s that gave 
it its title. | encountered it borrowing back 
issues from a friend's boyfriend's older 
brother. The world of limited pressings 
and forgotten histories whose credibility it 
relished asserting intensified my sense of 
value in the recherché as much as anything 
else did. Bound up in the experience of the 


music it facilitated was an invitation to see 
myself as belonging to a cabal of cognoscenti, 
making the extra effort to appreciate the 
difficult and difficult to access. The desire 
to know more contained an undertow of a 
desire to identify with the knowledgeable. A 
fanzine | was involved with myself was guilty 
of some uncritical mimicry, as we indulged 
in declaring rights and wrongs in this style, 
drawing on a very recently acquired familiarity 
with free jazz, noise and other strands of its 
alternative canon. An I-know-better (and-am- 
happy-to-bear-your-ignorant-scorn) attitude 
was implied in its title, Opprobrium (five self- 
Published print editions from Christchurch 
1995-1998, plus two online), 
Forced Exposure also offered new views 
of the local heritage. The issue | bought as 
it came out turned out to be its last (#18, 
1993). Chris Knox was on the cover, and the 
sales catalogue in its back pages contained 
items by Dadamah, A Handful of Dust, Alastair 
Galbraith and the Garbage and the Flowers, 
amongst other local contemporaries, and a 
German issue of the first three Human instinct 
LPs. Id never heard of the latter band, and 
was astonished to read guitarist Billy T.K. 
described in the listing as ‘a member of New 
Zealand's indigenous Maori tribe’ [sic). Ina 
we Nistory which includes the appeal of The 
"and other Flying Nun bands to North 
‘American college radio, The Dead C. land 
often poets i members Michael Morley 
| including Xpressway) had 


gained a prominent footing in a transnational 
economy of independent artists and labels, 
That band - a favourite of mine - had had 
releases on independent US labels like 
siltbreeze (1990) and Forced Exposure 
(1991) itself, for example, and were invited 
to support taste-making ‘alternative’ band 
Sonic Youth here on their Dirty tour (1993). 
All this (including subsequently perhaps 
Opprobrium| contributed to establishing an 
International reputation for underground 
New Zealand music, and a factor not to be 
underestimated in this is the various ways in 
which its geographical isolation and cultural 
difference lend it an exotic appeal. Jimmy 
Johnson, the editor of Forced Exposure was 
interviewed in SPeC, and candidly admitted 
the pleasure he took in liking things no one 
else knows. 

‘An oppositional element to the unpopular 
is often emphasised. The positions 
articulated for “free music’ by this book’s 
editor, Bruce Russell, in manifesto form in 
Logopandocy are a case in point (reprinted 
in his Left-Handed Blows, Auckland: Clouds, 
2009). Aesthetics are fundamentally political, 
and in relation to such arguments | see no 
reason to disagree that if someone has, 
found a comfort and pleasure in music that 
is disordered or overwhelming ~ and that 
rewards high levels of cognitive engagement 
~ this is likely to reflect a relationship of 
greater toleration and criticality in wider 
situations. Once the formal extremes of so- 
called avant-garde music have effectively 
become genres, however, or even when 
recordings of them become familiar, it is not 
clear that they lose their value, but it is clear 
that it cannot reside wholly in their potential 
to shock. Modernism’s self-image became 
untenable in many fields in this way. New 
York art critic Harold Rosenberg offers one 
of many descriptions of the way that from 
the mid-1960s progressive culture ceased to 
fulfil its former antagonistic role. Since then 
it has been ‘flanked by avant-garde ghosts 
on one side, and a changing mass culture 
on the other’, he suggests, so that painting, 
in his example, has become ‘a profession 
one of whose aspects is the pretense of 
overthrowing it’.! What we are left with in the 


local tradition of ‘experimental’ music here 
under discussion, | would suggest, is just 
such a ghost of vanguardism. 

For the pioneer North American 
critics of non-academic music - Richard 
Goldstein, Richard Meltzer, Ellen Willis ~ 
in the late 60s, it was necessary to argue 
that the popular could be taken seriously 
at all. By the time I came to write about 
music myself, the logic of the market had 
become naturalised to such an extent that 
the task had become as much to argue 
for the unpopular. Even after the internet, 
the kinds of music presented by the Audio 
Foundation still attract only relatively 
small audiences (and ones of a certain 
demographic). It is for this reason that | 
think the questions | have framed here are 
important, In the face of conditions under 
which commercial viability is a dominant 
measure of value, we need to better 
understand the issues of taste and social 
position that surround things such as an 
active, informed attention to music and 
art; to refresh the terms in which we might 
argue for relative seriousness and difficulty. 
against just what it might already be easy or 
‘obvious for the majority to enjoy. 


1. Rosenberg. H. The de-defnition of at. University 
of Chicago Press, 1983. p.219-22. Originally 
published 1972. 
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Unpopular muste 


1000, ‘One Step Further 
From Birth’ 12” Lathe 
cut. (Photo: Clinton 
Watkins) 


Transparent spirals: 


King Worldwide and the art 
of the Lathe cut record 


Dan Vallor 


Dan Vatlor 


Like a handful of others outside of New 
Zealand. | first learned of Peter King’s lathe 
record operation when | was clued in that 
The Dead C.’s Michael Morley had been 
quietly releasing these exotic 7” singles in 
tiny editions by his project Gate. In early 
1994 | managed to get my hands on Gate's 
577 Crash, and soon learned that it had 
been made by one man in a small rural town 
called Geraldine, New Zealand. Peter King, 
as the story went, had built record-cutting 
lathes from washing machine parts and was 
hand-cutting records for NZ artists, righting 
a wrong that had befallen New Zealand 
when the country's last record pressing 
plant had closed a few years earlier. 

The King Worldwide story began a few 
years earlier, as | discovered in 2001 when 
received an envelope from Tall Dwarfs’ 
Chris Knox. Enclosed was a press booklet 
dating from around 1986 bearing the name 
‘ing Records Worldwide; it marked the 
dawn of one man’s drive to raise the profile 
of New Zealand music. The packet offers 
promotional distribution of NZ music to 
3768 radio stations in 83 countries around 
the world and while the pitch seems rather 
‘over-ambitious, it gives the impression of 
‘a man with an exuberant passion for New 
Zealand music. Back then Peter King could 
ever have imagined how his work would 
impact NZ artists or precisely what musical 
subculture he would help to elevate. He 
created something so unprecedented that 
it initially confounded many of the artists. 


Stefan Neville (Pumice/The 
Aesthetics): My first contact with a 
King record was about 1990-91. it was 
the Mudpeople ‘Pick Your Pimples 
7”... found it in Ima Hitt Records 

in New Plymouth while on a family 
holiday, and because | didn’t know 
about King Records it blew my mind 
that this little Hamilton band had a 
record out - and I couldn't figure out 
why it wasn’t being talked about cos 
no NZ bands were making vinyl 


Peter King came along at a time when the 
New Zealand underground musician was 


looking for precisely what he was offering: 
even in the days of vinyl, most NZ artists, 
couldn't foot the bill for pressing a proper 
record. Peter King offered something 
irresistible: an opportunity to make as few 
{as 20 records and create your own cover 
art, all for just $60 to $100 NZD. 


Campbell Kneale (Birchville Cat 
Motel): When the opportunity came 
for me to be able to release a record 
of my own the idea of doing... 20 
Copies through Peter King seemed 
like an extraordinary number to have 
tosell. 


Alan Holt (White Saucer): Being the 
days before CD-Rs it was the only 
‘woy to legitimise musical output by 
packaging it in a recognised format. 
You could make tapes...but lathe cuts 
were a bit more ‘special and they 
were for a while a uniquely NZ-based 
phenomenon and that was nice. 


‘Andrew Moon (RST): King Records 
has helped to bring the Kiwi DIY ethic 
to the music scene. New Zealanders 
love their independence and take 
pride in doing things themselves... 


Most artists discovered King through word 
of mouth, his simple price list (passed 
around among them) and the tiny little 
address square he dropped into the 

plastic bag of each disc he cut. While his 
lathes have cut records in nearly every 
musical genre, King ended up uniting a 
zeitgeist of innovative NZ sound artists who 
spontaneously burst from the underground 
in the 1990s. King records weren't like 
‘conventional vinyi; their rough fidelity gave 
them an unpolished, homespun quality 

that appealed to many sound artists. These 
previously unconnected artists would help 
to change the face of avant-garde and 
experimental music around the wor'd. 


Bruce Russell (A Handful Of Oust/ 
The Dead CJ: Michael Morley told 
me about (Peter King], when he first 
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Dan Vetlor 


did @ Gote [lathe] record. | did o 
othe with him first in March 94, ‘The 
Seventhness’ by A Handful of Dust. | 
liked the fact they were transparent, 
so that had a transparent cover os 
well 


Tim Cornelius (Sandoz Lab 
Technicians): Needless to say, the 
sounds of early Gate translated to 
polycarbonate with questionable 
fidelity, but in so many ways the 
roaring chaos of those early records 
suited the rough quality of the 
medium in those days more than any 
more 'praduced'’ sounds ever could. 


For a 1999 Popwatch article on the 

New Zealand avant-garde (New Zealond 
Vanguord, Popwatch 10), many NZ artists 
told me that they had no scene’ - they 
felt isolated and marginalised, Artists often 
knew of no fellow travellers and most 
agreed that New Zealand was inhospitable 
to the kind of music they were making, In 
discussing King’s impact with many of the 
same artists today, a different perspective 
‘emerges. They describe a countrywide 
network that formed around the King 
Worldwide discs - a community of artists 
trading lathes, tapes and letters from 
Dunedin to Whangarei and all points in 
between, fostering creative collaborations 
and enduring friendships. 


Stuart Schmidt (Crawispace 
Records, Auckland): We got o name 
for stacking weird and obscure 
records, so people started coming 
off the street/writing to us to sell 
their lathe cuts. So we got to know a 
[ot of that community ond the small 
run noture appealed) to both the ort 
and music community. 


CK: Peter King’s enterprise seemed 
like a kind of Internet before the 
Internet in some ways... once | 
started making a few records, | 
found out about others who were 
making records ond | began to learn 


of acrton) 
| See 


‘what to look for’ and ‘where to look’ 
for these little oddities. It didn’t take 
long for me to uncover a whole world 
of magical losers just like myself. 


TC: The trade and exchange of 
these ‘products’ then helped foster 
the artistic links and relationships 
which would lead to gatherings 

of musicians to convene at such 
events os Dunedin’s marvellous 
‘Lines of Flight’ festival, and often 
forge collaborative and collegial 


relationships which would continue 
well into the future, 


‘The limited nature of the lathe disc 
inevitably attracted interest from labels, 
fans and collectors around the world. Sonic 
Youth's Thurston Moore took an active 
Interest in what was happening, reissuing 


Geenuse each resord 8) 
[ay im Peal Hiae, one 
nto see 


and SoMeting 
PIMs errible 


ee a 5 SS 
cnurnl Messtgou, Me King! 
Badass Ree ores s on 


seal ‘OM es 10, 


Cartoon depicting the King Worldwide 
Records modus operandi. (Stefan Neville 
‘and Clayton Noone! 


Lovely Midget’s debut lathe disc on vinyl and 
releasing albums from Thela, Birchville Cat 
Motel, RST and The Aesthetics; Brooklyn's 
Fusetron would forge relationships with 
Surface of the Earth, K-Group and 1/3rd 
Octave Band while California's Last Visible 
Dog would release works from Peter Wright, 
Pumice, Eso Steel, Ohm and others. NZ 
artists would also release music on labels 
from Japan, Britain, Belgium, Germany, 
Norway and Sweden, becoming part of an 
international music culture few of them 
could have expected to find so welcoming. 
Many of the elaborately constructed NZ 
lathe packages were as much art objects 
as they were records. The opportunity 
to explore visual art with the lathe disc 
was not lost on early King clients Michael 
Morley (also an established visual artist) 
and Julian Dashper (primarily a visual artist 
experimenting in sound with lathe discs). 


In the years to come, artists utilising design 
techniques (Eso Steel's Richard Francis) 
comic art (Pumice's Stefan Neville and CJA's 
Clayton Noone) and other art forms would 
abound; among the most impressive was the 
outsider, Witcyst 


SN: When we first started making 
records and topes we were making 
lots of comics too so we were always 
looking at ways to make nice covers 
with no money, using photocopiers 
creatively and stuff. But then Witcyst 
changed everything. He really showed 
what could be done. Incredible 
‘artwork. Nothing was the same after 
that and no pile of rubbish could be 
wolked past without wondering if 
something in there could be turned 
into a record or comic cover. 


Witeyst: [Peter King] said | had good 
labels. 


Richard Francis: | work as a graphic 
designer now and a big part of 

‘my ‘learning’ ('m self-taught) was 
designing covers for lathe releases. 
The small editions meant some very 
intricate kind of work could be done 
(like sewing peacock feathers onto 30 
covers for exomple...). My drive at that 
time...was to make something that 
looked like it came from outer space. 


Paul Toohey (Surface of the Earth, 
K Group): Each release was a little 
craft project, after you finished the 
recording you had to think about the 
packoging. How they were presented 
was important becouse sometimes 
the fidelity wasn’t oll that great so 
you needed to do a good cover! | 
used to find line art drawings from 
old geography and technology books, 
enlarge them on the photacopier 

‘at work or use the fax machine to 
distort the images. It suited the music 
on the lathe discs, which almost 
sounded like facsimiles of the actual 
recordings... 
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Dan Valter 


Brent Hayward ‘CenSorsShit: the Life of 
Brent S. Hayward” 3 x 7” on Manawanui 
Press. (Photo: Dan aller) 


While Peter King may be an unlikely 
pivot for an experimental subculture, it’s 
equally remarkable that such a subculture 
would flourish creatively in spite of a 
less-than-hospitable mainstream musical 
community: or that artists in cities the size 
of Dunedin and Wellington would connect 
and collaborate with one another and with 
people half the world away in the days 
before widespread internet connections. 
It’s because of King’s work that | found 
‘out about much of what was happening 
in the NZ underground and what | found 
had everything I'd been looking for in 
music, The music lacked pretense. it had 
an honesty borne from isolation and the 
recognition that international acclaim was 
not forthcoming; expectations of “success’ 
were not written into the DNA of New 
Zealand artists. It’s the reason Surface of 
the Earth's brilliant debut double album 
initially came out in an edition of 20 lathe 
discs, not a ‘special limited numbered 
edition’ but a run of records the band 
thought they could sell 


SN: | think it kept us going through 
some hard years. A real record wos 
real proof you existed! And real 
proof you didn’t need to be a real 
band or need real money or need 
reol fans to do it. | have to say King 
lathe cut records by overseas bands 


don't seem like proper King records 
to me either. 


The affection NZ artists have for Mr King 

is immeasurable; his accessibility, his 
‘enthusiasm (and occasional bemusement 
with some of the strange music that has 
passed through his lathes) has earned him 
regard as ‘one of us’ amongst many New 
Zealand artists. Peter King is simply excited 
to contribute to the lives of artists. It's likely 
he's heard more of what's happening in the 
international avant-garde scene than most 
participants in that culture will ever hear. 


Shaun Jury (The Aesthetics): | used 
to imagine Peter King cutting 7” 
records containing possibly some 
of the weirdest sounds known to 
humanity, and what he thought 
‘about the music. The only time | ever 
heard Peter King offer an opinion on 
the music he was cutting was during 
one of our phone conversations, we 
were discussing Matt Middleton's 
“Clorinet Exercises” 7” - he said “Ah. 
Nice music.” 


BR: The fact he did a Beastie Boys 
record was pretty cool too. He told 
‘me about going up to Christchurch 
International Airport to meet some 
bearded guy with long hair, no shoes, 
to pick up the master tape. One of 
the things | liked about Peter was he 
wasn't swayed by celebrity, he didn't 
know who that hippy was. 


RF: If | travel for music, which is not 
often - maybe one trip every few 
years, one of the first questions | am 
‘asked by strangers is if | knew about/ 
‘met/used King Records. | have never 
met Peter, but we've spoken on the 
phone many times. He's such a lovely 
guy ond always wants to have a good 
(long) yarn. He makes me laugh, even 
when he was telling me about how 
‘he was fixing his roof recently and 
fell off ond the pressure from the fall 
‘made his eye pop out of its socket. 


Gate ‘Islands of Memory’ 7” 
grit. (Phota: Dan Vallor} 


He pushed it back in and went to the 
hospital. 


AAs | write, I'm sitting in a Spanish tapas bar 
in Menlo Park, California, at the top end of 
a loose collection of cities known as Silicon 
Valley, the cauldron from which much of 
modern technology brewed. At the table 
next to me, a group of tech professionals 
are discussing their work. | listen to them 
talk about the innovations they're working 
‘on and | think about a man in a small shed 
in rural New Zealand conceiving of an 
Unlikely solution for a void in his country’s 
culture and building that solution from 
parts heretofore unconnected with the 
making of music. Peter King created a 
medium that has set a number of New 
Zealand artists on the road to international 
recognition and in turn has found the rest 
of the world knocking on his door; the 


Beastie Boys and indie icons Pavement have 


had records cut by him, as have members 
of Echo and the Bunnymen and TV on the 
Radio. He has revwed up his lathes to cut 
thousands of records: debut releases for 
new artists, collectibles for established 
artists and even simple party favours for 
birthdays or anniversaries. 


Across Silicon Valley people are working 


to create groundbreaking technological 


advances and while Peter King’s innovations 


may not have the technological complexity 


1993 with mixed-media sleeve incorporating Leaves and 


of the work done here, his ingenuity and 
singular vision shares common ground with 
those who spent the 1970s in the garages of 
Silicon Valley soldering circuits and creating 
the framework of the computer age. 
Coincidentally, Menlo Park shares its name 
with a town across the US in New Jersey 
where, in the 1870s, Thomas Edison first 
wrapped tinfoil around a glass cylinder, laid 
needle to cylinder and lathed the very first 
of what would come to be known as the 
phonograph record - the original lathe cut 
record. 
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AK90s: 


people arrived alone and Left alone 


Andrew Scott 


We're definitely affected by living in 
‘Auckland, living in a place which is ossumed 
to have no good bands, We thought it wos 
quite funny to put a photograph of Auckland 
on the cover - it feels like we're really 
isolated here, when we play live not many 
people are interested, in general we're 
pretty badly received, and we didn’t know 
‘anyone, we were doing our little thing all by 
ourselves. It’s quite strange feeling isolated 
in the biggest city in the country. 

~ Dion Workman 


PAGE 75: Workman/Bear/ 
Robert s/Moon Untitled 
Lathe cut 7” (Imperial 
Records, 1996). 


PAGE 76: RST “The Problem 
OF Containment’ Lathe cut 
77 (Imperial Records, 
1998). 


PAGE 76: Auckland skyline 
from Thela’s self-titled 
0 lEestatic Peace!, 
3995). 


The Workman/ 
Bear/Roberts/ 
Moon 7” lathe on 
Imperial was a 
masterful piece 

of tense harmonic 
scrape backed by 
free percussion. 
Slated for 

reissue by Fourth 
Dimension at some 
point only to fall 
off the edge of the 
earth, this remains 
one of the all-time 
high points of 

the Auckland 90s 
sound, The fact 
that it languishes 
today in the sweaty 
palms of only a few 
collectors would 
be another great 
cultural loss, if 
only New Zealand 
was at a point at 


The flat lines 
of their guitar 
streams merged 
with the wilful 
urban nothingness 
of the album 
designs. Thela’s 
‘Auckland skyline 

or disinterested 
furniture, 

Sigma Editions’ 
complete lack of 
Visual grounding, 
White-Winged 
Moth’s photos of 
seemingly nothing 
extraordinary 
(fences, coat 
hangers, driveways) 
RST stripped the 
skin of the city 
back, focusing on 
the heavy immobile 
(monolithic) 
‘is-ness’ at its 
heart: pylons and 


BEAR ROBERTS 


WORKMAN, 


TMPERIAL RECORDIN 


If Auckland music 
acknowledged itself 
as such, it only did 
so in terms of the 
city being a source 
of alienation (Thela's 
skyline and carpark, 
RST's electrical 
substations) which 
ironically made it 
an unloved and 
unacknowledged 
muse, It seemed 
most artists 
eventually swore off 
using any imagery 
at all, but the 
romanticism and 
esoterica of South 
Island music was 
entirely missing 
from the Auckland 
contingent. The city 
was just a city, @ 
glorified parking lot 
made specifically 


BOX TOOTS NEWMARKE| 
AUCKLAND NEW ZEALAND c+p 1996. IMPOIT 


The Auckland 
music of the time 
is inescapably 
linked in my mind 
to my experience 
of Auckland itself. 
In these times 
where the whole 
city has been 
slowly whitewashed 
and mall-ified in 
preparation for the 
Rugby World Cup 
it’s hard to imagine 
atime when 
downtown was 

full of abandoned 
commercial 
buildings, shuffling 
derelicts and a 
pre-legal seedy 
red light distri 
‘And an Auckland 
with at least nine 
independent 
record stores, 
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Andrew Scott 


which it could 
even recognise 
such a cultural 
loss. Unfortunately 
the rugby is on, so 
tapes will have to 
deteriorate in the 
vaults for a few 
more years before 
we're ready to give 
them their due. 
Hopefully we still 
have institutions 
for cultural 
preservation at that 
point, 


RST was a triumph, 
of concept over 
content. An almost 
entirely guitar- 
based project 
helmed by a 
drummer with no 
conventional guitar 
skills whatsoever, 


substations sat 
impassive in high 
contrast black and 
white. Industrial 
imagery, but not 
‘industrial’ imagery 
in the sense 
associated with 
industrial music. 
Here is science 
and industry de- 
politicised, stripped 
of everything 

but function, 

silent monoliths 

at the heart of 
everything, droning 
‘on without concern 
or reference. In 
this sense RST 

was the Auckland 
counterpart 

to Wellington's 
Surface of the 
Earth and their 
Inspired geological 


for commerce, 
leaving no room for 
culture, 


Rosy Parlane’s 

7” series of 1997 
(each titled only 
with a date) were 
floating circles 

of transparent 
sound ~ bell-like 
samples hovering 
in clusters like 
audio chandeliers, 
almost child-like 
in their wide-eyed 
beauty. Coming 
without warning or 
transition from his 
work with Thela, 

it came as quite a 
shock, and was yet 
another window 
on a previously 
unknown world for 
me. 


comic stores, weird 
sketchy deserted 
cafes, empty white 
box galleries and 
an active sub- 
cultural tribalism. If 
marginal businesses, 
didn’t thrive, at 
least it was possible 
for them to exist. 
Crawlspace itself 
was wedged 
between a vintage 
clothing boutique 
and a socialist 
bookstore. There 
was a feeling in 
central Auckland 
not of danger, but 
of dirt left to lie 
long enough that 

it could provide a 
bed of fertility. This 
grounding peat of 
an actual culture 
has been all but, 


RST used blind 
multi-tracking to 
create magnetic 
guitar architectures 
that were in perfect 
synchronicity with 
the vast inhuman 
indifference of his 
subject matter. 
Track titles such 

as Very Large 
Array, Conical 
Frame, Pylon or 
Voltoge returned 
guitar tonality to 
its origins In pure 
electricity. 


Auckland in the 
1990s was a 

scene of wilful 
isolationism ~ 
centre-less, venue- 
less, fan-less. There 
is a compelling 
unfriendtiness and 
rejection at the 
core of this music 
that gives it the 
cold appeal of 

an almost blank 
canvas or an empty 
motorway. In the 
age of social media 
this music would be 
impossible. This is 
a music produced 
by the pressure of 
four walls leaning 
inwards, by roads 
leading nowhere, 
as surely as 
geological pressure 
produce 
metamorphic rock. 
But this short-lived 
polycarbonate 
bloom was a volatile 
compound ~ and 
with the touch 

of the outside 


leanings. RST (alter- 
‘ego of Andrew 
Moon, one of the 
only Auckland ‘free 
noise’ artists to 
have had a past 
involvement with 
Flying Nun) also ran 
Imperial Records 
for a while before 
handing it off to 
Paul Ling (Pit Viper). 


My 16 year-old 

self had always 
been drawn to 

the feedback 

at the end of 
Nirvana songs, the 
breakdowns in the 
middle of Sonic 
Youth tracks, the 
regions where 
conscious control 
seemed to slip and 
the songs began to 
play themselves, 
accelerated beyond 
human emotion into 
the pure physics 

of sound. Those 
moments seemed 
like the garden 
before the fall, the 
purest of everything 
= movement and 
velocity and spirit 
unfettered by form. 
The way | heard 
these albums was 
the answer to the 
prayer | didn’t 
know | was praying: 
entire albums of 
breakdown, no 
songs. 


There was the 
great klanging 
confusion of Theta 
at the Sonic Youth 


I'm reminded of a 
Rosy Parlane show 
l attended at a 
series of nights 
hosted by Beautiful 
Music. Parlane, 
stone-faced over a 
laptop and mixer, 
racks of CDs behind 
him, lit blue by 

the screen as he 
moved from one 
slowly morphing 
electronic bed to 
another, his set 
resembling his 

at this stage still 
forthcoming Gexto 
album. The show 
had all the focused 
drama of any laptop 
show ~ given the 
lack of any other 
visual focal point 
the artist's face 
becomes a canvas 
that the whole 
range of musical 
movements can be 
mapped out on, 
via expressions, 
movements, or the 
lack thereof. The 
smallest move of 
the eyes becomes 
a screaming 
indicator of the 
psychogeography 
behind the mouse- 
movements. 

For this reason 
laptop shows 

can be visually as 
well as musically 
meditative. So, 

25 minutes oF so 
Into the show, the 
audience Is ina 
trance, suddenly @ 
Pet Shop Boys track 
blasts from the PA 


buried in the race 
to turn the centrat 
city into a pristine 
sterile mall, all 

for the supposed 
benefit of the 
transient tourist 
population. 


Gonzo and Stu's 
directing hands and 
gentle polemicising 
‘on behalf of, 
independent music 
(aterm that still 
meant something) 
was no doubt an 
eye-opener for 
many. The fact that 
they subsidised 
local music by 
Virtually discounting 
it instore to break- 
even point was 
also a great public 
service not to be 
sniffed at. Their 
releasing of Chris 
Heazelwood’s 
Introducing the 
Ron Asheton Club 
7” was the frst 
time I had ever 
heard of someone 
actually putting 
out a record. 

The idea seemed 
impossibly exotic. 
The Artist Series of 
8° lathes (singles, 
doubles and triples) 
was Crawlspace’s 
attempt to 
document the same 
upsurge in fringe 
musical activities 
that Le Jazz Non 
attempted to 
capture, in fact 
five of the twelve 
Le Jazz Non artists 


Akos 


Andrew Scott 


world upon i 
withered and died: 
Thela imploded, 
Imperial Records 
trailed off into 
nothingness, RST 
temporarily retired, 
Rosy Parlane, 
Lovely Midget, 

and White Saucer 
barely played or 
recorded, and 
Dion Workman left 
music altogether. 
Auckland's urban 
sprawl and lack 

of music history 
left a space crying 
out to be filled, 
but the space 

was a tiny one in 
the city’s heart ~ 
‘Auckland's interests 
have always been 
elsewhere. So 
quietly and quickly 


erent 13/4/95 
nghowared by Deri 


concert of "96 at 
the Logan Campbell 
Centre. The other 
act on the bill was 
the Foo Fighters, 

so the nonplussed 
reaction of the 
mostly teenage 
audience came 

as no surprise. It 
seemed that most 
of them weren't 
even sure if they 
had witnessed 

an opening act 

at all or just a 
sound check gone 
somehow berserk. 
Pit Viper didn’t 

fare much better 
with audience in 
the hallowed Sonic 
Youth opening 

spot in’99 at the 
‘Auckland Town Hall. 
The band stood 


at a much greater 
volume than Rosy’s 
music, which was 
at a particularly 
delicate juncture. 
Everybody in the 
audience jumps in 
shock ~ he’s blown 
it - he’s killed the 
moment, we all 
think. Maybe he was 
treating a sample 
and screwed up, 

hit the wrong 
button? Rosy seems 
unfazed. The Pet 
Shop Boys stop as 
Rosy reaches into 
his pocket, pulls 
out a cigarette, 
lights it and <BANG> 
the Pet Shop Boys 
start up again. It’s 
then we realise that 
we've been had: 
we're listening to a 


appeared in the 
Artist Series. These 
releases were 
generally album- 
length statements 
presented 
beautifully in 
everything from 
the splashily hand- 
painted (White 
Saucer) to the 
coolly minimal 
(Parmentier). 

The editions 
ranged from the 
miniscule to the 
miniscule, making 
the fact that they 
contained some 

of the strongest 
statements by 
those involved 
(particularly Thela 
and the Sandoz 
Lab Technicians) 
all the more 


the gap was closed 
‘and the artists 
moved on. 


When Crawispace 
Records closed 
down | was second 
in line to raid 

their archives 

two sets of almost 
everything local 
that had passed 
through the store 
had been kept and 
filed away. Simon 
Kay (co-curator of 
Crawlspace’s Artist 
Series) was first in 
line, taking the only 
remaining copy 

of the Auckland- 
centric Cum of a 
thousand devils 

on my back lathe 
compilation. To this 
day | have never 
seen another copy, 
not on eBay, not 
for download, not 
anywhere: another 
reminder that, 

in these times of 
supposed rhizomal 
diffusion, some 
histories remain 
secret. Perhaps 
an accident of 
circumstance, 
although 

perhaps, given 

the disinterested 
isolationist context 
of its birth, by 
design. 


stock still 
their backs to the 
audience providing 
a steady sheet 

of unchanging 
feedback overrun 
with drum 

pummel. Again 

the audience gave 
them the amount 
of attentiveness 
that one would 
normally reserve 
for watching a 
technician set up 
a mic stand. The 
only reaction | 

can remember is. 
some great wit 
yelling ‘play another 
one’ after their 
set, acomment 
which | believe 

was preserved for 
prosperity on one 
side of their Weku/ 
Wheku 8” lathe 
which documents 
their opening set 

in its entirety ~ ali 
three minutes of 
it. In-between sets 
a bored security 
guard remarked to 
an acquaintance 
of mine that he 
didn’t know what it 
was, but he knew 
it wasn’t music, 

My acquaintance 
agreed. 


20 second loop of 
the Pet Shop Boys 
with 10 seconds of 
silence attached 
to the end of it, 
100% intentional 
Beautiful Music 

as a venue was 
host to a handful 
of small shows 
that left great 
impressions on 
me: a drum/synth 
set from White 
Saucer that was 
perhaps the closest 
I've ever seen an 
‘Auckland band get 
to free jazz, Lovely 
Midget'’s cautious 
soundtrack to Paul 
Johns’ Behind me 
is black holding 

a perfectly tense 
mirror to the poetic 
sadness of K Road 
at that time. These 
shows felt ike 
secret meetings of 
a closed society 

= audiences were 
attentive, lights 
were dimmed, 


people arrived 
alone and left 
alone. 


savagely ironic 
The majority of th 
artists in the ser 
were Auckland- 
based, and for 
some (Parmentier, 
Empirical, Pit 
Viper) their Artist 
Series releases 
have remained 

a major chunk 

of an otherwise 
extremely sparse 
discography. 

The fact that the 
Thela, Parmentier 
and Sandoz Lab 
Technicians 
releases remain 
unavailable (or 

in the case of 

the Sandoz Lab 
Technicians it 
technically never 
was available - 
selling out before 
it hit the shelves) 
is another of those 
unrecognised 
cultural losses. 


‘Author's note: The editing process for this piece was inspired by some of the methods 
used by the musicians written about: the finished piece was submitted to chance 

procedures to select the paragraphs that would be used. These paragraphs were then 
arranged randomly into four different ‘tracks’, side-by-side, without reference to one 


another 


| would like to thank Paul Collett and Andrew Moon for their help. 
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fe and Antony Mitton 


Campbell Kne: 


The world is full of 


zeroes and ones 


Campbell Kneale and Antony Milton 


‘Antony Milton: | get the feeling Campbell 
that you are in a similar space as | am in 
relation to the whole concept of "sound 
art’? | retain a strong interest in sound, and 
| suppose to all intents and purposes | work 
with it as an ‘artist’, but there's something. 
about the bloated and over-academicised 
nature of the discourse around sound art 
that I'm finding more and more off-putting. 
| find myself luxuriating in pop music simply 
to escape from 


Campbell Kneale: Sound ort... (yawn) 
couldn't agree more. | came to this 

music from the wayward end of the rock 
spectrum and the idea of my music-making 
being referred to as ‘art’ in order to justify 
its existence is kinda gross to me. Naturally 
Ihave a deep interest in ‘sound’, but as far 
as I'm concerned that aligns me with Jimi 
Hendrix a lot more comfortably than the 
world of sound art, audio culture, or new- 
media-post-performance-practice (2). This 
kind of talk gives me the shudders. | have 
less and less time for conceptual framing. 
Discourse? Rigour? I'm sorry, | switch off. 


Call me a philistine if you want. I'd rather stay 
at home and listen to the Eagles. ‘What | do’ 
has gently calcified into a language that | find 
easy and natural to speak and | don’t really 
have anything much to say about ‘music’ 

or ‘art’ with that language. | apologise in 
advance for sounding like a bongo-playing 
fruitcake, but for me it’s always been about 
direct and personal connection with the 
total sound itself. | hate cleverness. It’s @ 
total turn-off for me. The final result might 
‘not sound iike it, but 'm a big fan of the 
simplest thing done with the least effort 
possible. | find it difficult to personally relate 
to much of the self-conscious dialog about 
the subject. 

What about you? You come from what. 
could be called a folk background {if you'll 
permit me to use the term ‘folk’ in the 
broadest possible sense). Do you make links 
to your music as “folk art’ untrained /outsider 
art, unhindered by cumbersome ‘new medi 
Or are you a pop-savvy kinda guy who lucked 
out due to complete absence of commercial 
Potential? Ha. Did you learn guitar on a 
tennis racket to KISS or what? 


Our Love WiUL Destroy the World. (Photo: Bryan Spencer) 


The world 46 1uLL of zeroes end ones 


Campbell Kneale and Antony Hilton 


Self portrait 


‘Antony Mitton, 2012 


‘AM: Weirdly enough the first teenage 
rackets | made were kind of ‘sound art’. 
Dicking around with tape-recorders making 
collages of noises and voices as a 12 
year-old - but it wos just dicking around 
with tape-recorders. | don’t think | ever 
specifically set out to make music that 
sounded “untrained’ as such - I'm afraid I've 
always had a kind of rogue shamelessness 
as regards the sounds | produce — if | ‘feel’ 
it at the time - that I'm ‘in the zone’ - then 
Ihave a kind of faith that ‘the zone’ itself 
is somehow magically communicable to 
others... Early on | was genuinely ignorant 
and could perhaps have been described as 
an ‘outsider artist’, but there's something 
inherently oxymoronic about anyone 
describing themselves as such in the 
present tense. 

The ‘folk’ part of what I've done 
probably has its genesis in the fact that 
I've always been something of a Romantic 
and was at least initially interested in music 
as a setting for teenage poems (yikes!), 
*Song’ - same as the teeming multitudes. 
As time went on the words dissipated and 
the music itself came more to the fore 
because it seemed that | could better 


express the fleeting ineffable bliss or sublime 
melancholies Id been trying to capture in 
words via pure sonics... 

Perhaps unlike you | remain interested 
in ‘conceptual framing’ because | believe 
that a big part of what we do in releasing 
music and performing under band names 
isto evoke mythologies bigger than the 
music/sounds themselves. If | make a ‘noise’ 
record, or a ‘folk’ or ‘pop’ record, then at 
east part of what I'm doing is co-opting the 
popular histories of these genre as a kind 
of meta-narrative launching pad my own 
self-expression, a point of departure. I'm not 
suggesting this is @ particularly conscious 
act, but | find it interesting none the less. 
“The naming of things’ would seem to be 
‘an especially rich example of this desire to 
elevate the meaning of a selection of noises 
~ to enhance them... | guess I'm wondering 
to what extent you think you are someone 
for whom manipulating mythologies, as well 
‘as sound, is part of what you do? 


| always felt like it had a life of 
its own... and you had to get to know it 


somehow. There are a lot uncomfortable 
niches within my own music and | have 
always fancied the idea of allowing them 
to be exactly what they are (usually giving 
them their own unique moniker) rather 
than forcing them to be my main band of 
the time. | guess this is a sort of conceptual 
framing, or at feast “sorting’. However, as 
time has gone on, | have gotten a wider 
perspective on the differences and begun 
to see the thread of similarity. I'm probably 
more about that similarity now. 

You make a lot of records that | consider 
to be high-quality... are you a workaholic? Or 
do you share my love of the ‘approximate’, 
the vagaries and mysteries of the sound 
remaining intact? 


‘AM: My approach to music making is 
informed by a bellef that the audience can 
fill in any of the gaps that I am unwilling - or 
in some cases unable - to fill. As a result 
things like melodic progressions or whatever 
may be far more approximate than they 
are exact... But | genuinely love that vague 
wrongness in both my own and others 
work, The more such spaces that are left, 
the better placed the listener is to find the 
music that they themselves are looking for. 

| do come from a family of workaholic. 
‘And if that means focussing on my work to 
the exclusion of nearly everything else - to 
an extent that is vaguely unhealthy and 
not unknown to have occasional negative 
impacts upon my attempt to be a well- 
rounded human being - then i guess | 
would have to admit that I do perhaps have 
tendencies in that direction. 

‘As time has gone on the nature of that 
work has changed - ! no longer release 
so many records, but these days it is not 
Unusual for me to spend days trying to bring 
forward certain frequencies in a mix - to 
attain a balance closer to the idealised 
version that | hear in my imagination. I'm not 
sure that this is necessarily a worthwhile 
shift in focus, in some ways it seems a 
step away from what was an automatically 
approximate or open-ended music toward 
a perhaps more contrived version, but it's 
where | am right now... 


What about you? You seem far more 
relaxed generally these days - and to ha 
attained a better work/life balance. Have 
you managed to escape the workaholic 
thing or do you sometimes fall off the 
wagon? Have you managed to unpeg 
your own sense of identity from being 
intrinsically tied up with being ‘Campbelt 
Kneale, musician’? 


‘CK: Gawd. Tough ones. Yes, it’s hard 

to admit but I'm probably a recovering 
workaholic. 'm discovering laziness. | have 
spent this year without a job, and without 
any form of government assistance or ‘arts 
money’, living in the small country town 
of Featherston, basically going broke for 
something | care about. Making things, 
finding new meanings in the things that | 
make, and learning about the respective 
roles of ‘work’ and ‘art’ and ‘money’. 

| suppose I'm discovering that Campbell 
Kneale doesn’t just make music, | make 
all sorts of things... music and paintings, 
but also dinner, wonky furniture, a home 
for my partner and kids. I'm a high school 
art teacher... None of these things are of 
greater or lesser importance in the grand 
scheme of things. | won't become ‘known’ 
for them - unless you happen to drop by 
= but that's currently preferable to being 
known for a very one-dimensional thing 
delivered via the ‘great dull eveller’ of the 
Internet (thanks David Keenan). As far as 1 
‘can see this has only served to create a sad 
standardisation as the world has opened 
up more and more to the cultural fringes. | 
see my future getting smaller and smaller... 
all about less... editions of one. Conversely, 
I can only see myself being happier and 
happier. 

‘On the other hand I'm realising that ort 
of any kind for me is an entirely blue-collar 
concern. Itis what I do with my day (as in 
‘when the sun ts up’) and as such it has 
become ‘work’ in the best possible sense 
of the word, My efforts are going more into 
painting these days. (like making objects, 
even in a world full of objects. I's better 
than making zeroes and ones in a world full 
of zeroes and ont 


as 
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Vitemin Speciat at The Wine 
Geller featuring Kristian 
Larsen (sitting front) 
Julia Milsom (Lying across 


middle! 


Paul Buckton 


(standing rear, guitar). 


(Photo: Deres 
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nd Paul Winstantey 


drew. John Bell, 


Paul Buckton, darridge, 


Tearne) 


Vitamin S 


get in, get wet 
- a format for improv 


Paul Buckton, darridge, drew, 


John Bell, 


The heart of Vitamin S, Auckland's 
improvised music community, is one 
‘compelling, unique and incredibly simpie 
idea: the poo! night. 

Pool night came about as the answer 
to a very basic and pragmatic question: 
We're bored on Monday nights ~ how can 
we get people to play together without 
rehearsals for which we can’t pay? There 
were a couple of considerations. Firstly, 
it had to be low maintenance. Secondly, 
it had to happen every week without fail, 
What was created has stood the test of 
ten years, since April 2002, without any 
essential change. Basically, people put 
their names into a hat (which Is now, of 
course, computerised, but nevertheless... 
and from this *hat’, every week, are drawn 
two groups of three people. These groups 
then each play a trio set on Monday night, 
If someone can’t make it, a sub Is drawn to 
take their place. 

With this framework in place, poo! 
nights were started by a core consisting of 
‘Andrew McMillan, Kingsley Melhuish, Nick 
Gaffney, Andrew Clifford, Sean Murphy, and 


and Paul Winstanley 


Paul Winstanley in front of a rather large 
audience. Around 40 people turned up 

to hear the first ever draw, in those days 
actually made from one of Drew's beanies. 
‘Audience numbers dropped back after the 
initial frenzy, but the pool steadily grew, 
plateauing at around 40-50 within the first 
year. 

There is no discussion, there is no 
rehearsal and there is no ‘let's try that 
‘again’. A new consideration quickly 
developed: how to avoid the pitfalls of 
people falling into preconceived musical 
roles, and descending to the level of a 
jam session? The answer was to use a trio 
format, which allowed for the creation of 
4 group sound but still let individual voices 
‘emerge. This format made it difficult to fall 
into rhythm section vs. sotoist ines, and 
required people to listen and play ~ there is 
nowhere to hide. 

Vitamin $ has developed very definite 
Ideas about what it is not; it is not a web- 
based gig guide/discussion forum, it is not 
an open mic night or jam session, it is not 
a place to try out composed music, and it 
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Pool night at Lusenburg Gardens. (Photo: 


is not a place which excludes performers 
from any musical genre. However, it also 
has strong, firm ideas about what it should 
be: 6 place centred around a venue, where 
any performer can come to improvise, to 
create and spontaneously compose a new 
piece of music; never heard before, never 
to be heard again. There is a deliberate lack 
of pre-planning and no preconception of 
how the music should sound. 

And this is central to the ethos 
underpinning Vitamin S: non-idiomatic 
improvisation. We all have our roots, 
and come from different places, but the 
egalitarian nature of pool night has meant 
that Vitamin S cannot be shoehorned into @ 
particular style, This is not to underplay the 
value of the personalities inherent in the 
music. Indeed, looking back on nearly ten 
years of Vitamin S it is the personalities and 
their eclectic nature that stand out, and 
the incongruousness of the combinations 
that they have provided. Vitamin S has 
always provided the most entertaining 
night of the week or month and most times 
couldn't be topped. Even if there were a 
couple of bad nights, there would then be 
2 couple of nights of profoundly disturbing, 


{unknown} 


or interesting, or curious, or imaginative 
performances. These shows pushed the 
envelope of what we had even previously 
considered could be done. 

Along the way, as so often happens, 
Vitamin S has morphed and merged into 
a bigger monster. Our group has now 
swollen to more than 100 people, and it’s 
fair to say that the improvising community 
has formed around Vitamin S, not the 
other way around. It was always intended 
to be inclusive. the only criteria needed 
being sn ability to listen and an open 
‘mind, Initially, the community comprised 
of musicians, from all spheres: jazz, rock, 
classical and beyond; because that’s who 
we knew. However, over the years the 
performing community has increased to 
ensnare all those who pass too close to 
its orbit ~ visual artists, dancers, sound 
artists, instrument builders, object 
manipulators. A 2004 workshop and 
Performance at TAPAC by Magpie Dance 
Company is just one notable example, 

It served to galvanise members of the 
dance community to explore the depths 
of improvisation in movement and sound, 
and use of space. 


Along the way, some have left ‘due 
to musical differences’, finding out that 
they aren't really into improvising at all, 
or perhaps having a misconception as 
to what the improvisational aspect of 
Vitamin $ actually is, It is non-idiomatic 
in nature, and uncompromisingly so 
Although the fascism of this approach 

em anathematic to the idea of 
improvisation, it frees performers from 
the tyranny of being pigeon-holed by their 
fellow performers. The lack of a comfort 
zone provides an impetus for performers 
to look beyond their current techniques, 
skills, vocabulary. Some people may have 
found this too challenging, unrewarding 
or incamprehensible on an emotional or 
aesthetic level. However, many have stayed, 
finding the non-judgmental atmosphere 
just plain good fun: ‘it just feels like home’. 
Fortunately, a series of café owners have 
been kind enough to lend us their ears. For 
the first three years Sean at the Odeon, 
then the Luxembourg Gardens collective 
from 2008, to Rohan at the Wine Cellar ~ 
our home since 2006. 

[As we have grown, we have taken on the 
responsibility of developing the Auckland 
improvised performance community 
through workshops and events. Funding 
has allowed us to bring out of town visitors. 
Part of the remit for those included in a 
Vitamin S-organised visit is some form 
of cooperation with local performers. 

‘As well as presenting their own work, we 
encourage visitors to facilitate workshops, 
or to present collaborations with local 
performers. One major benefit of being 
recognised by funding bodies is that we 
can attract to NZ artists of acknowledged 
quality. This is extremely beneficial to all 
involved, Not only are we able to see and 
hear what they can do, but working and/ 
or performing alongside them provides 
the opportunity for locals to be actively 
Involved and challenged. It is more 
immediate and functional, in a way that 
recorded performances can never be. 


mays 


Vitamin S to us has meant the building of 


a community, a kind of entertaining social 
experiment. It is a recognised forum where 


people can meet, have a beer and talk 
about doing something else or look forward 
to various Vitamin S projects. It has become 
a place where we can create, foster, 
develop and engage with a community 
focused on improvising. In Auckland it is 

an entity or identity in its own right. If we 
weren't putting these things on, no one 
would be doing it, tis artistic, and it fils, 
that spot in us that nothing else will 


Pook night at The Odeon featuring 
George Chang (hat), Josh Lynn 
(standing). Paul Winstanley (sitting 


with bass}. (Photo: unknown) 


Vitomin § 


Jon Date 


Section across Wellington: 


‘nothing here now but the recordings...’ 


Jon Dale 


The Garbage and the Flowers on tour in New Plymouth, 


3992, (Photo: unknown) 


During the 1990s, the New Zealand 
underground seemed to be all about 
pockets of resistance, Temporary 
Autonomous Zones of intense creativity 
and samizdat production that nonetheless 
were not so much about being against 
“something” as up against ‘everything 
From a global perspective, it was easy to 
homogenise seid pockets of resistance, 
these fragile gangs of creativity, into a ‘New 
Zealand scene’, and when thinking about 
the fantastic music and art that came out 
‘of Wellington during this time-frame, | 
wondered if framing each city as into its 
own historicised micro-climate was missing 
the point - partly because there were equal 
amounts of fantastic music and art coming 
out of the whole country, partly because 
they were often represented as presenting 
a unified front, and partly because there 
was obvious cross-fertilisation between 
each micro-climate. 

But the more | listened to and looked 
back on the records and artifacts fd been 
lucky enough to grab hold of during that 
time, from Wellington labels like Hell On 
Records, World Resources, and 8 Dec, and 
groups like Fever Hospital, Surface of the 
Earth, The Garbage and the Flowers, and 
The Drugs, the more | sensed there may be 
something that both tied this work together 
‘and grounded it in a very Wellington way. 
This chapter, then, is about trying to figure 
out, from an outsider’s perspective, and 
through the cultural productions of the 
times, what those connective forces could 
be: how this small group of artists, with 
their varied stories, different sounds, 
and shared aesthetics (and labels, and 
band members, and so on), very loosely 
articulated a ‘Wellington sound’. 

“Ballter Space and the Skeptics had cast 
long shadows over the city”, Paul Toohey 
of Surface of the Earth once said about 
Wellington's early to mid 1990s scene (in 
Cain, 37), Yet Wellington was also under the 
thumb of the hard rock of groups like Head 
Like A Hole and Shihad, and New Zealand 
in toto was under the thrall of dance 
music, to the detriment of actual spaces 
In which groups with any kind of hold on 


rock, however tenuous, could perform 
and build their own culture. This greater. 
overarching set of conditions also created 
the underground ferment within which 
groups like Surface of the Earth and The 
Garbage and the Flowers developed. Which 
is not to say that this music was created as 
‘via negativa, so much as to suggest that 
this music had both a seeming disinterest 
in and a laissez-foire-yet-contestatory 
relationship with what came before. Or at 
least, that’s how I'm reading it. Maybe they 
just really didn’t give a shit. 


Hell On Records / The Garbage and the. 
Flowers 

Formed by Yuri Frusin and Helen Johnstone, 
‘The Garbage and the Flowers are the sole 
group from this era and scene who still 
exist: they are currently based in Sydney, 
where they gig infrequently. Their early 
days are shrouded in some mystery, but 
they were a going concern by 1991, with 
Torben Tilly (drums) and Heath Cozens or 
Stuart Porter (bass), after spending time 
experimenting in lounge rooms during the 
previous year, Some of the arcane mystery 
of The Garbage and the Flowers sound is 
explained by their early rehearsals: 


Helen was singing words out of a 
Patti Smith book of poems, and 
there was one about Edie Sedgwick, 
the famous Andy Warhol associate, 
‘and we just recorded a jom with us, 
cll three of us playing guitar, and 
someone else drumming. Then Helen, 
later that night, ofter having a bath, 
recorded some vocals. It was on 0 
four track and her vocals were really 
‘amazing sounding. (Yuri Frusin, in 
Dale, 12) 


‘A snapshot of domesticity, home recording, 
and the tightrope-walk between structure 
and formlessness, posts the direction the 
group headed In during their early-mid 
beautiful folk songs, with 

lity of the third Velvats album 
‘and the narcotic splendor of the Warhol 
‘crew, repeatedly disrupted by improvised 
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noise-scrawl. They would release singles 
American Imprint Twisted Village (at the 
behest of Alastair Galbraith) and Wellington 
label World Resources, and a retrospective 
double album, Eyesrindosifbeggors, on The 
Now Sound 

‘Their Hell On Records label documented 
like-minded souls, including off-shoot 
groups Entlang and Dress, colleague Sophie 
Moleta, local group The Drugs, and their 

laboration with various members of 


Surface of the Earth: The New Zealand 
Guitar Orchestra, These releases were on 
magnitizdat forms ~ primarily cassettes and 
Jimited lathe cut releases. This enabled the 
label to make more records available in low 
pressing runs, in a way that sometimes felt 
like audio journalism, each release a work- 
In-progress posted direct from a creative 
ferment. At the same time, Hell On were 
responsible for documenting some of the 
most gorgeous and conventionally melodic 


songs from Wellington's underground at the 
time, such as Entlang’s Walking Into Bars 


Jorld Resource: face of 
World Resources also picked up on the way 
micro-released artifacts liberated cultural 
production from the deadweight of excess 
product 


The last thing World Resources 
wants to get into is doing big runs 


Of a release and then spend the 
next three years trying to get rid of 
them. I'm not sure if the others feel 
the same way, but | like the idea of 
Working quickly, releasing something 
‘and then moving on to the next 
project. (Paul Toohey, in Cain, 38) 


World Resources was run by the members 
of Surface of the Earth, a shadowy and 
(despite the quote above) slow-moving trio 
comprising Paul Toohey, Tony McGurk and 
Donald Smith, They primarily used the label 
to release their own projects. Surface of 
the Earth’s recordings are rich, dense elds 
of geologically moving drone. recorded in 
an old community hall named Thistle Hall 
ice the arctic acoustics that give the 
pieces that make up their debut, self-titled 
double album its very particular, haunted 
sound. They originally self-released the 
album as a cassette of around 30 copies, 
and then a lathe cut double album of 
around 20 copies, before it was picked 

up by Corpus Hermeticum for reissue on 
CD. (It has been reissued again, in 2010, by 
American label Utech.) 

Even more than other groups and artists 
involved in free noise in New Zealand, 
Surface of the Earth drew attention to 
the importance of broken, distressed, 
recalibrated and/or malfunctioning 
equipment as an important part of their 
production. From an unearthed Electa 
guitar re-strung with two heavy-gauge 
E-strings, through to glass head tape 
recorders and old Gunn valve amplifiers, 
Surface of the Earth made a virtue of th 
seeming ‘limitations’. Another of Toohey's 
stated intentions for the group was “to 
record sounds where there’s not too much 
human interference going on” (in Cain, 39) 
and that's certainly true of both the Surface 
of the Earth records, and his solo work as 
K-Group - long, uninterrupted, stretched- 
limb blocks of soporific. charcoal grey 
noise. 


8 Dec / Fever Hospital 


The Fever Hospital trio, and their 8 Dec 
label, was the most mysterious of this 
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loosely-defined group of musicians and 
artists: | initially discovered them through 
Yuri of The Garbage and the Flowers; the 
only subsequent sighting was a review of 
their incredible lathe cut 7” single, OKI977, 
fn Nick Cain’s Opprobrium fanzine. | would 
later pick up copies of their Stop Motion 
lathe cut 7”, and member Douglas Bagnall’s 
Sooked lathe cut 7”, direct from the group, 
many years after they'd stopped making 
‘music. Comprising Bagnall, Lissa Mitchell, 
and Matt Lee, Fever Hospital organised 
their own shows at Thistle Hall, took advice 
from Surface of the Earth on aesthetics 
and recording: "We used Akal glass head 
tape decks and Concord amps and Thistle 
Hall because they sald we should”, stated 
Bagnall in an interview. “It saved us a lot of 
thinking.” 

Listening back to thelr (wo 7” singles, 
am struck, much as with The Garbage 
and the Flowers and thelr offshoots, with 
the dialectical retationship inherent in 
their music ~ elements of form unlocked 
‘and placed under stress by improvisatory 
tactics. Both Bagnall and Mitchell were 
also film makers - Mitchells films would 
accompany Surface of the Earth's live 
performances on at least one occasion ~ 
‘and Bagnall reflects that: 


My films and music, and I think Lisso’s 
too, had a. common improvisational 
strain. There was this deferral of 
decision, not privileging any moment 
over any other, which maybe relates 
to our situation on the dole, and not 
actually knowing what to do. 


Conclusion 

improvisation was a watch-word in the New 
Zealand underground in the 1990s, and the 
rise of the “free noise’ aesthetic liberated 
musicians from the hierarchy of song. 

Yet relatively little has been said about 
improvisation as a tactic for living, and for 
‘the epiphenomenal aspects of creating 
music: improvised equipment, improvised 
experiences, the means of dissemination 
‘as an improvised form (for example, the 
isthe cut records produced by Peter King 


in Geraldine, New Zealand). What strikes 
me about music from Wellington in this 
period is its very particular acoustic, born 
from these cultural conditions ~ fragile, 
awash with reverb, flooded with grit and 
noise, dislocated - and the dialectical 
aesthetic relationships in some of its 

key releases (pop/noise, structure/ 

chaos, distant/unyielding). There is also a 
seeming disinterest in the mechanics of 
dissemination, such that Bagnall can say. 
“in terms of reception, we thought we were 
doing pretty good to sell nearly 100 records 
{n total and be favourably reviewed in two 
magazines.” 

But in the end, Wellington in the 1990s, 
reads, historically, much like any other 
medium-sized city in any country with 
4 significant history of underground and 
experimental music - albeit one at ‘the 
arse end of the world’, as Bruce Russell 
would have it. I think anyone embedded in 
any of these creative micro-climates would 
understand Bagnalt’s droll summation of 
Fever Hospital's situation: "we had a focal 
context - three houses and a community 
halt - with national and international links, 
but no regional scene.” This was very 
clearly a loose axis of artists who cared 
little about audience, or outreach, even by 
the notoriously shadowy standards of the 
New Zealand underground at the time. They 
rarely gigged, and only The Garbage and 
the Flowers seemed to tour (once to New 
Plymouth, and then to Australia in 1998 for 
the What Is Music? festival) 

‘The corollary of this is that there really 
{s “nothing here now but the recordings’. 
This focus on the recording and the 
record-as-fetish-object explains the other, 
somewhat paradoxical aspect of this scene, 
which is that they did achieve some degree 
‘of notoriety and ‘infamy’ ~ in America, and, 
toa tesser degree, Europe. Surface of the 
Earth’s music was released on American 
label Fusetron, and the recent reissue of 
their debut album on Utech suggests an 
ongoing relevance way beyond what in the 
1990s would have seemed Yeasible’. The 
Garbage and the Flowers have long had a 
articular purchase within a small yet vocal 


global anti-collective of underground, lo-fi, 
bedroom-pop renegades. Somehow, out 
of their willingness not to engage, their 
uncontrived manifestation of mystique, 
they have found themselves an audience 


after all 


Cain, Nick Surface of the Earth,” pprabrium #2.199%: 
Chistehuten, pp. 87-40. 
Dale, Jon. The Garbage and the Flowers. Astronauts 
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Douglas Bagnall, Sooked 
8 Dec lathe cut 7 

Dress, Misred's Thorts 
Hell On Records lathe cut 
Entiang. Aiport 

HellOn Records athe cut 
Entlang, Cold, 4 Harvest 
Hell On Records athe cut 7 
The Drugs, Gas Station 

Hell On Records lathe cut 

The Drugs it Alright Me 

Hell On Records lathe cut 7~ 
Fever Hospital, 07977 

8 Dec lathe cut 7" 

Fever Hospital, Stop Motion 

8 Declathe cut 7" 

‘The Garbage and the Flowers, 
Catnip / Carousel 

Twisted Vilage 7 

‘The Garbage and the Flowers, 
Eyesrindosifbeggars 

‘The Now Sound double-LP 

‘The Garbage and the Flowers, 
Prince ot Thiewes 

World Rescurces lathe cut 
Gorge.cop, Quapa-Extension / 
Slower Power 

World Resources lathe cut 7” 
Gorgs.cop, Strontium 

World Resources lathe cut 7” 
K-Group, K-Group 

Corpus Hermeticum CD 


1uplas. Interview with author, 2071 


BognaLl, Matt Lee. 
(Photo: unknown) 


K-Group, Sersen 
World Resources lathe cut 7~ 
K-Group / Omit. Siow Movement 
Colorful Ciouds For Acoustics 7” 
K-Group / Omit, Storoge 
Fusatron UP 

Sophie Molata with M 
Johnstone, The Siow Scrape 
HellOn Records cassette 

‘The New Zealand Guitar Orchestra, 
The Bad Shed 

Hell On Records lathe cut LP 

‘The New Zealand Guitar Orchestra, 
‘Stodo 

World Resources cassatte 

Surface ofthe Earth, 338 / Province 
Fusetron 7” 

Surface of the Earth, 402 

World Resources lathe cut 7” 
Surface ofthe Earth. Interference 
Fusetron LP 

Surface of the Earth, Shield / 
Corridor 

World Resources lathe cut” 
Surface of the Earth, Surfoce of 
the Eorth 

World Resources cassette, lathe cut 
double-LP: Corpus Hermaticum CO; 
tech cD 


Fever Hospital at home. L-R: Douglas: 
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SoundTracks: 


free-form radio (with pictures) 


Mark Williams 


Between 2001-05 SoundTracks: Live 
music and film introduced a number of 
experimental musicians to an audience 
largely accustomed to mainstream dub, 
electronica and indie rock. At the same 
time, the musicians were given license to 
curate, edit and score dozens of films from 
‘a major national moving image collection. 
If both scenarios were unusual crossovers, 
the results suggested that the audience is 
more open to exploration than the playlist 
usually suggests. 

In 2001 | was working for the New 
Zealand Film Archive as an Education 
Presenter, compiling and presenting 
educational programmes addressing 
curriculum learning areas from Geography 
to Art to Media Studies. Such a position 
afforded me unique access to the 
Archive's collection, most of which 
was seldom screened publicly. | found 
myself particularly drawn to the Archive's 
‘ephemeral’ film categories; industrial 
and educational films, home movies and 
government newsreels. 

Whilst working at the Archive by da 


my evenings were spent as an avid follower 
of the local noise and free jazz scene 
and playing in various rock/experimental 
bands around town. | proposed to Archive 
CEO Frank Stark that | invite a collection 
of musicians to write and perform a live 
sound accompaniment to films from the 
collection, Whilst a great number of films 
from the last century were unbearably 
leaden for the modern audience 
(particularly documentary), many still held 
moments of historical, social and pictorial 
fascination. All that was needed, perhaps, 
was an edit and a new frame. Stark, (who 
had previously written experimental 
tape-based compositions for the film co- 
‘operative City Group in the 1970/80s and 
also worked in film production) agreed, and 
the annual SoundTracks series was born, 

SoundTracks 1 (2001) took place at Shed 
11, a giant waterfront grainstore turned 
function centre, An audience of 200 sat 
on the floor gazing upward at three large 
screens underneath which stood the 
musicians. 

As the wreck of the stricken steamer 


The Stor of Canada pitched and rolled 

‘on rocks off Gisborne in 1912, La Gloria's 
cavernous guitar unfurled waves of 
industrial screech and echo. Next up was 
Mr Pudding (Bryce Galloway) who used toy 
instruments, electronics, voice and samples 
to re-render Meat Inspection 1962 asa 
parody of post-war nation building. Electro- 
pop group Cloudboy delivered a montage 
of parades, fireworks and costume events 
that proposed a home-grown surrealism, 
Cookie Brooklyn used guitar, voice and 
found recordings to accompany trick 
photography made by home movie makers, 
ending by silently filming the audience with 
an 8mm camera. 

In the pre-YouTube era archival materi 
was hard to access, and the audience 
seemed thrilled simply to see images of 
New Zealand. The Archive had only a small 
public library of several hundred VHS 
tapes compiled from a collection of some 
40,000 titles. Actual re-use of archival 
moving image material was even more 
difficult, incurring costs for transfer, tape 
stock, access and staff. Each performance 
in SoundTracks 1 was celebrated with 
thunderous applause. 

While not all of the Archives 
collection was available for use, the 
musicians in SoundTracks 1 were still 
offered unprecedented broad access 
to the Archive's collection. Many were 
‘overwhelmed by choice and relied on my 
suggestions. Some chose a single film while 
others emerged from hours of viewing with 
comprehensive lists of up to 18 films. 

Many of the musicians chose to re-edit 
the films to draw out particular themes. 
This repurposing of collection works 
generated some anxiety. Despite the 
invitation to select material from the 
collection, some Archive staff remained 
wary of the musician's intentions and how 
these might be perceived by the copyright 
holders of the material. Worldwide, most 
film archives tended to only score silent 
films in their entirety, and usually with @ 
classically trained piano soloist or group. 
By contrast, the SoundTracks musiclans 
shaped as art-provocateurs. 


"Mr Pudding usually works with toy 
instruments and performs ina child's 
playhouse... he wants to work with 
footage of kitchen sink manufacture 
‘and meat inspection’... ‘Mr Malcolm 
will be playing three guitors ot 
‘once... one of them with his foot. 
sometimes he makes noises with 

‘a giont spring... he wishes to use 
footage of Hawaiian dancing and 
Michael Joseph Savoge...” 


While SoundTracks brought to light many 
gems from the dusty corners of the 
archive’s collection, some of the musicians 
extended the brief to include their own 
video. Rebekah Coogan included footage 
of herself as a werewolf. Most memorably, 
Greg Malcolm's satire on media portrayal 
of the unemployed began with a 1930s 
newsreel and progressed to shots of 
himself chopping up lines of mock cocaine 
‘on a copy of Art Today, which he neatly 
divided up with his government-issued 
welfare card. 

Perhaps surprisingly, much of the events 
publicity was provided by student station 
Radio Active, who supplied a generous 
number of free on-air advertisements in 
‘exchange for banner placement at the 
event. With the stations playlist moving, 
towards a diet of light electronica and dub, 
it was somewhat ironic to see the stations 
logo at the event. Beyond the graveyard 
shifts, had the Active Du's even heard of 
Rosy Parlane, Lovely Midget or Mr Pudding? 
Had their audience? 

The most extreme clash of sensibilities 
‘occurred at SoundTracks 3 (2002) when the 
Archive issued a curatorial directive; this 
years event should be about the emerging 
artform of Wing. 

‘'m not entirely sure if the members 
of 30 piece Cantiamo Con Gioia choir 
knew entirely what they were doing in 
‘SoundTracks. However, choirmaster Mark 
Leicester and VJ Mr J had agreed to work 
together and see If they could find a middle 
ground between the church and clubland. 
Either that, or 1 had pushed them into it. 
{As the choir performed a series of 14th 
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century Gregorian chants, Mr J fipped, 
looped and superimposed his images of 
Wellington pedestrians and urban transit 
White the audience applauded, | wondered 
if my desire for @ marriage of opposites had 
been entirely successful 

Next up was Sean Kerr, a visual artist 
who had recently been working with 
minimalist figures of circles, dots and loops. 
Over the three large screens Sean delivered 
Intermittent bars of red and white on a 
black background. Simultaneously, each 
bar was delivered with # hammer-biow 
slab of sound. This was by far the most 
testing of the SoundTracks events and after 
15 minutes, it ended with @ cry from the 
audience of THANK FUCKING GOD!" 

Despite the mixed success of the VJ 
theme, SoundTracks continued to be a 
massive hit with the audience, with the 
following years event drawing 700 guests 
‘over two nights. 

Rosy Parlane’s textures of abstract 
electronica blew a chill wind through 1950s 
footage chronicting US naval operations in 
the Arctic, Brian Crook re-cut a collection 
of black and white 8mm home movies into 
4 portralt of life and physical labour In a 
small South Island community, Over the top 
he laid his trademark spectral guitar and 
voice ~ “It’s a world of good intentions...” 
Rebekah Coogan and Cortina brought their 
trademark mix of space-metal, joyous 
feminism and playful appropriation to The 
Popular Girl Contest, The Wonderful Wizard 
of Bras and ultra-soft porn silent Nude Boot 
Women. 

The final SoundTracks was held in the 
Film Archive's new 120 seat cinema in 
central Wellington. 

If the change of venue necessitated a 
downsizing of the event to single screen 
work, it also generated a festival type 
programme that played out over three days. 

‘At lunchtimes free jazz drummer 
Chris O'Connor delivered explosive 
‘accompaniment to projections from 
‘Auckland video artists Jae Hoon Lee 
‘and Seung Yul Oh. Former National Film 
Unit sound recordist Bob Allen defivered 
‘a lecture on the invention of recorded 


sound. In the evening, performers John 
White & Isaac Smith (folk), Aiphabethead 
(turntables), Wai Rua (Waiata/Electronics) 
and Lovely Midget (electronics) each 
performed scores for mm home movies, 

A particular highlight was turntablist 
Alphabethead, who brilliantly cut and 
combined LP's of funk, classical, rock and 
NZ electro-acoustic music to soundtrack 
the ash-covered exploration of a volcanic 
island and an amateur 1970 psycho-drama 
based on Samuel Beckett's Rendezvous ot 
Noon. 

Lovely Midget’s Rachel Shearer put 
together a fine montage of 1mm film 
shot by women in the 1930s. Her subtle 
manipulations of the original material 
combined with her hushed electronic tones 
to present a world of exquisite unease: 
colonial wealth washed up on a foreign 
shore. Of all the SoundTracks works this had 
the longest life, being later installed in the 
Film Archive mediagallery under the title 
Hold Still, and programmed at international 
screenings in Paris and Bangkok. 

Unfortunately Radio Active were not 
approached to lend their support to 
SoundTracks 5, and even with the reduced 
capacity of the Archive's new venue, 
numbers for the evening events were down. 
Weeks later | was still being approached 
by people dismayed that the event had 
happened but somehow they didn’t even 
know about it, 

Despite that disappointment, 
SoundTracks leaves a legacy of healthy 
experimentation. 

For the Film Archive, SoundTracks 
was the vehicle that gave @ public face to 
seldom-watched films from its collection. 
If these films were not previously known as 
Archive ‘treasures’, both the musicians and 
the audience recognised a set of cultural 
and social narratives that were their own. 
The broadly eclectic playlist of SoundTracks 
included music from the reaims of noise, 
electronics, classical, folk, rock and drone. 
‘And despite knowing almost nothing about 


what they were to see or hear, the crowd 
loved it. 
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Rise Up City Cats and Hove It! 


Bost the jug and make cups of 
tee. Mix 1 part flour: 3 perts 
Femaining hot water, Add a 
Little suger for extra sweet 
stickiness. Take a walk and 
stick up your posters. 
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It was a jail, mixed archacology. Early sixties half lined 
basement with concrete, flooding. 19th century arches, sunk. 
down there, gagged and saturated with micro micro vibration of 
actual breath. Third floor blue dust scratch ghost in a room only: 
accessed via the fire escape. The hallway caved. Basic neglect. 


| think of myself as a craftsman who wants to serve his audience. 
| want my work to be useful to people, | hope it's enjoyable and 
stimulating. Obviously it’s not for a broad section of society, it's just 
for people like me and my friends: freaks, outsiders, weirdos, losers, 
Those people need music and | want to do my best to make well- 
crafted, original songs for them. | say songs; | don’t actually sing, 
but I've taken rock and pop music - popular vocal music - as my 
model. | try to limit my songs to 2 or 3 minutes, use simple divisions 
of 4 or 8, and frequently | use a quasi verse-chorus-bridge structure. 
These were conscious decisions; | want to keep things simple and 
brief. I've never had any good ideas about how to structure longer 
pieces, and I'm not really interested in trying. | feel like a song has 
succeeded if it can hold your attention for a few minutes. Within 
those simple structures | try to create an evocative atmosphere 
and draw you along with an engaging melody. Atmosphere is very 
important; | pay a lot of attention to the combination of sounds and 
the ambience of the recording. | have to be satisfied that the four 
or five instrument sounds on each song will sit together well and 
complement each other. As for the musical material that fills the 
structural container, | like it to be melodic. Melody for me is the 
way to engage people on a very basic level. Melody is like a face 
in a painting. | like the painter Paul Klee, | like how he would draw 
a complicated, abstract squiggle and then add a couple of dots, 
and it would turn into a face. So you're drawn to it simply as a face, 
which is arresting - you can't ignore it. But it's not just a face, there's 
more. It's the same with a melody. A recording of someone playing a 
melody has a directness and humanity to it, and | want to have that 
in my music. But then under and over that you can have all sorts of 
things going on that would be too alienating if they were presented 
naked. So I'm sugaring the pill. | don’t make any apologies for that. 
| like it when things work on different levels. As | say, | like rock 
music mainly, but | also like experimental and electronic music. I’m 
interested in electronic instruments and sounds, but when | look 
back I've made very little electronic music. | might do more in the 
future, but I'm always left a little cold by purely electronic pieces - it's 
hard to make them human. I've found | need drums. I’m ambivalent 
about drums because they're a pain, they make a lot of noise, but 
if | record a song without drums | usually fee! like there's something 
missing. The great thing about rock music is the powerful, earthy, 


visceral core that comes from drums and distorted guitars, and | 
want that. Apart from the basic axioms described above, | try to take 
nothing for granted. | don’t like to use any cliches unconsciously. | 
analyse what I'm doing pretty closely, and | delete a lot of what | 
record. I'm quite inhibited, | hardly ever just sit down, press record, 
and start playing. | won't use any particular scale or drum beat or 
guitar tone without considering carefully what effect it will have on 
the listener. That's the reason most of my songs are modal - there’s 
usually not any chord progressions or functional harmony in the 
normal sense. | don't like all the emotional associations that are 
embedded in the modern Western harmonic system, it's too weighed 
down with significance, you can’t breathe. | want to push things 
back to before that sophisticated system was developed, because 
| don't want to be sophisticated. Modal music has an austerity to 
it that ! find thrilling. Having no chord progressions creates a very 
weightless, floating emotional space, and | try to enhance that by 
using extremely simple, undramatic drum beats. | just want a flat, 
atmospheric environment to hang the melody in. Being so analytic 
and self-conscious creates a big problem, because | also want to 
be spontaneous! | would like my recorded performances to be fresh 
and lively and, again human and direct; warts and all. So | have to 
try to trick myself into playing off the cuff, and that’s quite hard to do 
when you're working by yourself. There’s nobody there to sneak up 
and press record when you're not looking. It's very easy to go down 
a horrible rabbit hole of repeated takes where you're just getting 
more tense and further away from the kind of performance you 
want. There are techniques that can help with this problem. I'll try 
to force myself to do only one take of a performance. That's hard; 
you have to be comfortable with making mistakes and appearing 
ridiculous and incompetent. Another trick is to write a melody and 
then quickly record it before you can repeat it perfectly. So you'll be 
recording and not quite being able to play the line properly, and will 
have to fight towards it and fill in the gaps in your memory, and this 
can result in some interesting variations popping up out of nowhere. 
Alot of the time it just depends on your mood on the day, but that's 
a constant struggle for anyone | suppose. 


vulgar chock-full dragged-out. 
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pushy: uncouth Blane 


*Comosiitien tool drawing’. 2012. 


“Field recording 1987: parabolic microphone and 
Nagra 1/4 inch reel-to-reel tape deck", 2012 
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Periphery to centre: 


Dunedin noise in the Late 1990s 


Peter Stapleton 


Over the 1990s a small but self-contained 
scene emerged in the south, largely 
centred around labels such as Corpus 
Hermeticum (H/Corp) and Metonymic and 
magazines such as Opprobrium, comprised 
of musicians and writers who had begun 

to see themselves as part of a worldwide 
“free noise’ community. From 1993, much 
of this music was documented by Bruce 
Russell's H/Corp label, which also played 
‘an important role as a distributor. Originally 
based in Port Chalmers and later in 
Lyttelton, this retained the outsider ethos 
of Russell's earlier Xpressway label, but 
ventured into far more abstract musical 
territory. Alongside releases from all over 
the world, 
by Dunedin experimentalists such as A 
Handful of Dust, Alastair Galbraith, the 
‘Sandoz Lab Technicians, Pieters/Russeli/ 
Stapleton and Doramaar, alin distinctive 
non-jewel case card packaging, The H/ 
Corp compilation Le Jazz Non (1996) makes 
a persuasive argument for the existence of 
a New Zealand-wide noise community, but 
‘one mainly located in the south, the music 


a combination of DIY recording techniques 
and a shared drift aesthetic that simply 
did not sound quite like anything else. By 
the mid- to late-1990s musicians in other 
countries were often described as being 
influenced by that sound and for a short 
time it seemed as if the periphery had 
become the centre. 

H/Corp was followed by Metonymic, 
founded by Kim Pieters and Peter 
Stapleton and located in Purakaunui, 

Just north of Port Chalmers. Where the 
former documented the wider free noise 
‘community, Metonymic focused more 

‘on the local. The tabe'’s signature sound 
was epitomised by the floating drones of 
Sediment (1996) by Rain, a trio of Pieters, 
Stapleton, and Australian exile Danny Butt, 
‘and the packaging adhered to @ similarly 
minimalist visual aesthetic, courtesy of 
designer, visual artist, and filmmaker 
Pieters. Pieters was also part, along with 
Sara Stephenson, Adria Morgan, and Andre 
Richardson, of all-female improvising group 
Doramaar, notable for projecting Valerie 
Solanas’ $.C.U.M. Manifesto during an early 


Mines of Flight’ 2001. (Photo: Kim 
Lines of 


TOP: Nathan Thompson and Su Ballard playing with Steep. 


Pieters) BOTTOM: Peter Stapleton and Alastair Galbraith playing with A Handful of Dust 


Flight’ 2001. (Photo: Kim Pieters) 


live performance. After Richardson left 
the remaining trio recorded the expansive 
Terra incognita (1996) for US label Fusetron 
before breaking up a year later 


Far more enduring were Files Inside the 


Sun, with the Rain trio joined by guitarist 
Brian Crook. From thelr second (and best) 
album they dispensed with any formal 
structures, fashioning an atmospheric 
drone-based psychedelia, In 1997 Butt left 
for Auckland, leading to the demise of Rain 
and from then on Flies continued mainly 
a8 a recording band, with only occasional 
live performances, In 1996 Plete 
Stapleton formed a new group called Sleep 
with Nathan Thompson from the Sandoz 
pnicians and Su Ballard from the 
Sferic Experiment, taking the drift music 
of Flies and Rain to yet anather level of 
straction on Ghostwriting (2001), the 
second of their two Metonymic CDs, 

At the same time, Thompson continued 
‘88 a member of Sandoz, along with Tim 
Cornelius, Mark Curragh and James Kirk 
They made thelr live debut In mid-1994 
opening for ex-Sferics guitarist Sean 
‘O'Reilly and Flies inside the Sun at a Super 8 
how in the basement of Zenith Café, From 
then on they were one of the mainstays 
of the 1990s Dunedin experimental music 
scene, They began as exponents of a kind 
of half-song, but Increasingly moved into 
Instrumental jazz-tinged exotica, Live, 
they swapped instruments without missing 
@ beat, as if on some sort of perpetual 
merry-go-round, Curragh contributed 
primitive electronics to their early releases, 
Including their Siltbreeze LP, but when 
he left for Japan the remaining three 
‘ontinued as a trio, Over the next few years 
they were prolific, recording every week 
on a two-track reel-to-reel and releasing 
string of lathe cut records that suggested 
an alternate universe. After that they 
moved on to longer formats and releases 
on a string of NZ and overseas labels, By 
the late 1990s, the pieces had become 
Jonger, more seamless, and also more jazzy, 
permaps reflecting members’ interest in 
1960s American free jazz, especially Sun 
Re. yet that phase had its highlights too, 


and 


Lab Te 


notably thelr peerless live performance 
supporting Tony Conrad at the Dunedin 
Public Art Gallery in 1997, as documented 
on their H/Corp CD Let me lose my mind 
srocefully (1998) 

Even more prolific in terms of releases 
were A Handful of Dust. They began in 1984 
a Bruce Russell's solo project, but from 
the early 1990s they became a duo, with 
Russell joined by multi-instrumentalist 
Alastair Galbraith. Where The Dead C. 


1 ne-up of Sandoz Lab Technicians at 6 ¢ 


still retained a sketchy song structure, 
A Handful of Dust’s music was fearlessly 
free form. Perhaps, more than any other 
South Island experimental music group. 
they epitomised the term ‘free noise’ and 
Russell further articulated the concept of 
noise as music in his Logopandocy journal, 
3 mixture of sound theary and tongue in 
cheek humour that accompanied each of 
the group's releases. From the Empire Hotel 
performance documented on the debut H/ 


Corp CD release, The Philosophick Mercury 
(1994), A Handful of Dust also periodically 
included Peter Stapleton on percussion. 
The group's sound was based around 

the almost telepathic interplay between 
Russell's insistently rhythmic guitar and 
keyboards and Galbraith’s hypnotic violin 
tones, with Stapleton’s drums adding extra 
intensities. Live they could be unrelenting, 
but they could also be surprisingly 
reflective as in their performance at the 
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first Lines of Flight (2000), later released in 
2004 as Mores’ milk mixed with blood on 
French label Non Mi Piace. 

Alastair Galbraith was one of several 
musicians who continued to play both 
song-based and more experimental 
music over this whole period. Galbraith 
was a visual artist and filmmaker who had 
previously been a member of the rock 
group Plagal Grind, He was, however, best 
known as a singer/songwriter responsible 
for dozens of uniquely transcendent ‘folk’ 
songs. Those songs were often short, even 
hatku-iike, but on Galbraith’s albums they 
‘might sit alongside evocative experimental 
drone-scapes, for example Koterana on 
Cry (2000), and over this time his guitar 
and violin (especially) provided welcome 
colour to A Handful of Dust’s brutalism. 

At the same time he was involved in more 
radical explorations in sound, such as his 
wire music project with American Matt 

De Gennaro, jater released as Wire Music 
{H/Corp CO, 1998). These performances 
consisted of multiple plano wires stretched 
across gallery spaces and played in such a 
way that the room itself became a musical 
instrument. Their enthusiastic reception 
suggested that, while Galbraith only 
performed live very rarely over the second 
half of the 1990s, any such manifestations 
of either his more experimental o his song- 
based music remained keenly anticipated. 

Far more prolific on both vinyl and CD 
during the 1990s was Gate, essentially Dead 
. guitarist/vocalist and multi-media artist 
Michael Morley with the addition of an ever 
changing cast of collaborators. Morley’s 
‘growing international reputation led to 
2 stream of Gate releases on American 
labels such as Majora, Twisted Village, and 
Table of Elements. At the same time he 
also released a number of micro-edition 
lathe cut records on his own Precious Metal 
imprint. Throughout this period Morley 
played more often overseas than he did at 
home, for example touring the US in 1994 
4s part of a Table of Elements showcase 
that also included Tony Conrad, Keiji Haino, 
and Faust. The guitar/synth version of 
Gate featured on his rock trilogy The Dew 


Line (193). The Monoloke (1996), and The 
Wisher Table (1999), was notable for its 
fuzzy, overloaded ‘live’ sound, although 
with half-melodies lurking beneath the 
multiple layers of noise. Towards the end 
of the decade Morley got into sampling, 
transforming the source material into 
similarly narcotic, brooding sound 
constructions and that version of Gate is 
best encapsulated on the Lavender Head 
(1998) double LP, released on US label Hell's 
Half Halo. 

In contrast to Gate's relatively high 
media profile, Donald McPherson was 
seldom heard on record and hardly ever 
seen on a stage. An associate of the 
Sandoz Lab Technicians, McPherson is 
a solo guitarist/vocalist who plays both 
strongly personal songs and melodic guitar 
improvisations in the manner of John Fahey. 
Over the late 1990s he released a number 
of inventive lathe cut records, however 
any chance of reaching a (slightly) wider 
audience was hindered by his chronic 
lack of self-confidence. He suffered from 
acute stage fright, meaning he hardly ever 
played live, and not only were his records 
“released’ in very small editions in the 
first place, but legend has it that after a 
short time he would frequently destroy 
all the remaining copies. However, at his 
best McPherson was an extremely skilled 
improviser and his solo instrumental work 
is well documented on his under-rated 
Bramble (Metonymic CD, 2001), as well 
as on the later Vinegar and Rum (2006), 

a series of guitar duets with acclaimed 
Japanese guitarist Tetuzi Akiyam: 

In sharp contrast, Crude, aka the 
hyperkinetic multi-instrumentalist Matt 
Middleton, tended to play anywhere, 
anytime, often in inner city pubs such as 
the Crown which remained as dilapidated 
time capsules of days gone by. Middleton 
went to become a central figure in the 
Dunedin noise scene over the subsequent 
decade, but by the late 1990s many of the 
better-known Dunedin experimental 
were playing live less and less. The main 
‘alternative’ venue was Arc Café, but the 
nature of live experimental music clashed 


Michael Morley in New York, 1994. (Photo: 
with the café’s new hippie ethos and the 
owner's expressed reluctance to book noise 
bands because they sounded ‘lke they 
were just tuning up.’ Largely as a result of 
such tensions, there was a trend towards 
art gallery shows at both the artist-run Blue 
Oyster Art Project Space and the Dunedin 
Public Art Gallery. The relative scarcity 

of live experimental music also led to the 
first Lines of Flight festival of experimental 
‘music and film in 2000. Repeated iterations 
Of this festival have encouraged many out- 
of-tawn musicians to play in the city, and 

in return provided them with a much more 


Lee Ranaldo) 


engaged audience, the film component a 
continuation of the 1990s Dunedin mixed- 
media tradition. Lines of Flight continued 
the earlier work of labels such as H/Corp 
and Metonymic, and fanzines such as 
Opprobrium in helping to consolidate an 
experimental music community, and it also 
contributed to the situation that exists in 
the city today where the barriers that once 
existed between experimental and song- 
based music have largely disappeared, with 
a very great degree of openness on the part 
of both younger musicians and audiences. 
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Matt Middleton: 


an anecdotal portrait of 
a modern recording artist 


Stephen Clover 


114 — Whenever | play one of Matt Middleton's prime art-rock meets sci-fi punk meets 
early recordings I'm transported back to tape-head scunge, avant-indie and Twin 
the charming naivete of world-view had Peaks-odd crooners, synthesiser jams and 

at twenty years-old. | gleefully relive the guitar tweakery - was clearly built onto 

8 commotion which fell about us when he the rootstock of those beloved forebears, 
© burst on to the experimental music scene. quoting and referencing them yet flaunting 
2 twas weird and shocking. | was a young, his own particularly skewed and intriguing 
obsessed music-maker and fanatic, who vision, 


thought he pretty much knew what was what 
- and Matt Middleton turned a lot of that 
on its head. With little warning he tabled his 
double-barreled calling card - that initial 
brace of albums as Crude, two revelatory 
explosions of precocious boundary-biurring 
genre-superseding musical impertinence, 
‘Two years later, and with the arrival of the 
Aesthetics debut LP, his troika of weirdo- 
rock supremacy was completed - on three 
of the coolest labels on this planet. 


Like a plot from a sci-finovel 

Middleton arrived as a prolific, 
preternaturally-talented whirlwind of 
‘energy and activity who seemed to dig 
all the same music as me. His own work 
~ in all its hyperactive conglomeration of 


Matt Middleton was only young too. 
He hadn't followed any kind of traditional 
career trajectory or done any of the 

things that you were meant to do; as 

he has since recounted, however, he 

was fortunate enough to have had well- 
regarded, influential friends and advocates. 
Straightaway he was in the big leagues. 
Only a few short years later, though, Matt 
turned his back and walked away from all 
of it - but like a plot from a sci-fi novel, he 
vanished from this physical realm only to 
re-materialise in cyberspace, 


tu Her 
Matt Middleton grew up in Invercargill, 
in the deep south of New Zealand. Via 
participation in a regional youth orchestra 
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Crude Cube 
Cumin Crup 
Cute Curry 
Crab Crust 
Crass = Crime 
Cuss Cabal Cous 
Cous Crips 


and several metal bands, he had shown 
himself from an early age to be full of 
diverse musical abilities. By 1994 he was 
19 years-old and living in Christchurch, 
already running his own label Dirtlove, 
Issuing cassettes of his own and others’ 
experimentations. Following some kind 

of Damascene conversion perhaps a year 
earlier, he'd abandoned orchestras and 
metal covers bands and their attendant 
virtuasities, and begun down a road - 

via grunge, fo-f, hardcore, and Sonic 

Youth records - to 8 crucial place in his 
development; the juncture of noise, solo 
four-track tape machine recordings, and 
the international music underground. 

Matt was playing clarinet for free-psych 
rockers Space Dust and consequently 
spending time with various scene-luminary 
types - lifting the rock, as it were, to find 
‘out what goes down on the under-side. 

His name, and those of Crude and Dirtlove, 
had been on my radar for only a little 

white and I'd heard one track ~ an odd 

little contribution to an Alastair Galbraith 
curated compilation. Suddenly, bizarrely, 
this kid from Invercargill had endorsements 
from some of the biggest cred in music. 
Middleton was asked by Byron Coley ~ 

the gonzo father-figure of the entire 
international musical underground - to doa 
Crude record, Shortly thereafter, Flying Nun 
organised him to do an album for them too. 


nd 


Where did this guy come tromt 


From ‘little clarinet classical guy’ and 


technical death-metal drummer Matt had 
evolved into a DIY experimental multi- 
instrumentalist musical sponge. With 
mentoring from folks like Kieran Monaghan 
and Pat Faigan. he'd soaked up a steady 
diet of the best and most celebrated music 
of the previous 40 years ~ avant-rock and 
art-punk; ecstatic, anarchic, cosmic free- 
jazz; tape cut-ups and put-back-together- 
agains; lo-tech and low-yield electro, high 
concept electronica and extended synth 
workouts; noise and drone; all forms of to-fi 
gerage punk skuzz-rock(-n-rolll; and so on 
and on. 

What a schooling. He now knew about 
anything and everything good - voraciously 
ingesting, digesting, and absorbing it - and 
had begun creating his own prodigious 
body of work in kind. The result was too 
exhilaratingly compelling for Coley or 
indeed anyone to ignore. 


My right to riches 
In 1995, and before the Flying Nun album 
had even appeared in shops, Middleton 
shifted to Dunedin and started his 
extraordinary destructo-punk group The 
Aesthetics. Playing numerous gigs and 
house parties around Dunedin they quickly 
earned a reputation for being amazing, 
wildly unpredictable, a bit hit and miss, and 
a bit out of control - all of which earned 
‘them plenty of attention from the cops, as 
well as a committed following. 

On paper at least The Aesthetics were 
‘ classic guitar, bass and drums trio, 
but Middleton also usually incorporated 
synthesiser and saxophone. They played 
everything from their own catchy three- 
something-minute punkers to lengthy 
noisy ‘tree jazz" improvisations, bizarre 
Covers and weird grubby re-workings of 
Crude material. Over the years the line- 
up has changed many times and although 
i's always been Matt’s beast. a long list of 
talented creative musicians have provided 
assists. That one further album release 
coup came about with the 1997 Aesthetics 
LP My right to riches on Thurston Moore’s 
Ecstatic Peace label. 


is Matt. 

the 
arungy deaths 
aF dunedin to 
72 crystalline 
cofFee tables 


aF auckland 
The sazaciousness of the long: - 
enter 


The Matt Middleton story is also the story 
of a canny early-adopter, and of the 
paradigm-shift that occurred in the music 
underground in the 1990s. Via artist-run 
labels, self-releasing, cassettes, CD-Rs, 
lathe cut records, micro-editions, and the 
Internet - musicians everywhere, including 
Matt, were taking control and owning far 
more of the process. 

The counts are inexact but in the years 
1995 to 2000 ar so, in addition to those 
releases already detailed, Crude alone put 
out at least eight 7” singles, a triple 8°, a 
10”, an LP, and a CD, Most of them were 
on Dirtlove, whence the cassette releases 
were also issuing-forth relentlessly. Later in 
the decade the first CD-R releases began 
appearing too ~ a good couple of years 
before they really took off as anew release 
medium for experimental music. One of 
those was in collaboration with Shaun Jury 
under the moniker All Electric: a grim, 
uneasy, psychedelicised-noise workout 
for guitar, synth, violin, electronics and 
psilocybin. 

All but completely discontinuing 
traditional channels of marketing and 
distribution, Middleton eventually wound up 
Dirtlove around 2001, and began uploading 
and releasing music via the Internet. Since 
then, able to mostly eschew physical media 
in favour of virtual, digital formats he has 
continued at an astonishing rate, issuing 


forth release after mp3 release via his 
websites (currently crude.bandcamp.com). 

is work-ethic is Warholian; despit 
giving away everything for free, Matt has 
over time developed a more sophisticated 
business model and now sells everything 
direct to fans. 

‘Another factor contributing to the self- 
determined direction that Middieton took 
may have been that he was feeling a little 
‘out of sorts. Matt has since described how 
retrospect it was simply mismatched 
expectation, but after the buzz quietened 
down he felt somewhat neglected by the 
labels that had initially picked him up. 
Possibly in reaction, he was also from 
time to time proving to be unreliable and 
difficult to deal with. However, since he was 
already taking over the handling of more 
and more of his output, first via Dirtlove 
and then online channels, the isolation 
‘that might've customarily resulted from 
this state of af in't have much of a 
negative impact on his activity. Things were 
continuing apace. 


a7 
‘Whether dark or merely darkened 
AA significant shift in Crude’s sound and/ 
or practice had occurred late in the 
1990s. Breaking the “guitar/vocalist’ mould 
Middleton started making electronic 
music, taking it all the way to its logical 
conclusions: synth-rock, harsh noise, 
and ambient ~ in his own words "whether 
dark or merely “darkened’, perhaps even 
blackened’. Matt also shifted toa new 
version of his original four-track recording 
and production practice, using computers 
and simple free audio software. Crude 
these days is a much more serious business, 
combining Matt's interests in electro- 
acoustic music, film and folk musics. it’s 
also less personal and more political. 
Middleton still pops up regularly with 
anew website, a new incarnation of The 
Aesthetics, a tour, a Crude show or the 
like, and though sightings are sporadic 
they are nowhere near insignificant. He 
continues to release unique and notable 
music: of the albums I've personally 
heard, the gloomy synth constructions of 


Matt HigdLeton 
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Crude’s Fumes (Artless intent CD-R/DL, 
2006) and mutant-electro Best ov Tekno 
(artless Intent Tek DL, 2004) have been 
favourites, as was the superb Aesthetics 
record Ugly Ambition (Artless Intent LP, 
2009). Other highlights have been the 
Crude Bionica 7” (Crawispace, 1997), and 
two of The Aesthetics’ glorious one-two- 
fip-you noise-brut cassettes (College Rock 
C60, Dirtlove, 1997 and Dunedin Punks 7 
C60, Stabbies and the Rocket. 1998). For 
my money Crude stole the show at the 
Atheneum Theatre in Dunedin for Lines of 
Flight in 2000, and his performance at the 
2006 festival was one of the best shows | 
have ever seen by anybody, ever. 

Matt Middleton has by now produced a 
significant, formidable amount of recorded 
output, At time of writing - late 2011 ~ he 
will have completed in his various guises 
something like 80 albums, many of them 
digital-only. Whatever he next turns his 
hand to, | have no doubt that my ears will 
be following along. 


Further reading 


att Middleton interview by 
fan Nevile for the Audio 
Foundation Oral History project 
audlotoundstion org nz/orel- 
history/Interview>mett-middteton: 
crude 


‘Crude, effective’ by Jon Bywater 
NZ Listener 18-24 February 2006, 
wwwalistener.co,ne/eulture/musle/ 
crude-effective/ 


‘Cruder Than Crude’, Matt 
Middleton interview with Tenetl 
Ririnl, eplesweeprecords.com/ 
Luncotegorized/eruder-than-crude/ 


The Big City (Christchurch City 
‘ond New Zealond Culture):"The 
‘Aesthetics’ thebigeit.co.n2/ 
artsts/a/westhetics-the 


Paul Collett’ ‘Psychedelic Nolse 
ftom Japan and NZ ~ New Zealand 
part 3°, www.noise.a4/n23 


ony Digitalis: Lines of Fight 2006", 
wow toxydigitals.com/tonyd/ 
teatures phptwhich=198 


crude 
Rofute a myth society 
LP 1995 


Initia | didnt take to Refute o 
‘myth society but when \ came back 
tata year later | appreciated 

far mare its prime Crude-ness 
rendered in more long-form 


synth churn, payeh 
sultar and slack fuckery It a5 
probably the sort of drugs Id been 
‘aking. Deranged plate-tectonies 
‘may be belng invocated, oF t 
machine roadkil 


crude, 

Inner city guitor perspectives 
Fiying Nun 

Le/c, 1995 


han Inner City Guitar Perspectives 
dropped it was epiphanic. | 

played it ceaselessly. Middleton 
had already released atleast two 
dozen low-edition cassettes of 
(Crude material, and instead of the 
criginally-planned Crude 7" record 
the almost-aestheticaliy-spent 
Flying Nun miraculously decided to 
do this, a compilation ofthe best 
bits Midleton nas subsequently 
<down-played tham as ‘tamer 
moments’ but degree of sarcasm 

Is uncertain). While practically sti 

1 teenager, Middleton delivered a 
‘double LP’s-worth of Trout Mosk 
Replica in a three-way colision with 
Faust Tapes and Alien Soundtracts, 
‘or Holt Machine Lip Moves presided- 
‘ver bythe Residents and with his 
soon-to-be trademark Juno-60 
synth-isms and Eastern European 
folk-jazz clarinet cart-wheeling over 
the top of it. When he sings it cuts 
into your soul lke John Frusciante’s 
hallucinatory broken-young-man 
heroin-ablvion solo bum animal~ 
yowling 


‘The Aesthetics 
My right to riches 
Ecstatic Peace 
Lp. 1997 


A glorious, furious, swaggering 
pummel. Four-to-the-floor, 

rything in the red, Flipper meets 
Hawkwind by way of Electric Eels; 
ora Stooges-worship society meet- 
‘pin 2 community halt in South 
Dunedin obsessing over Write Boy 
‘and the Average Rat Band booties. 
‘Agquote attributed to Byron Coley 
deserts it as tke ‘prime Dead C. 
‘copping moves from the Kiled 8y 
Death series, or Chrome buried in 
FW e-atfirming: it makes 
you want to bounce. 
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After the Great Divide, 


the Little Gully: 


miscommunications about sound 


Dugal. McKinnon 


What I'm going to attempt in this short 
essay is to make some sense of the ways 

in which sonic art and experimental music 
can jearn from each other, whether through 
appreciation or disagreement: even at 

the risk of making a reductive caricature 

of the features of, and the relationship 
between, these two. And in this attempt it 
is disagreement that I'm going to favour. 
Why seek reconciliation in an age of 
entertainment monoculture, which 

mutes difference through appropriation 
and assimilation? Why play out another 
repetition of the cultural utopia of the 
“third stream’, which through hybridis 
can effectively neuter aesthetic singularity? 
Disagreement, at its best, is informed and 
respectful, productive of understanding, 
novelty and sometimes even newness. 

The caricature is appropriate because 
sonic art and experimental music remain 
such distinct cultures and practices. After 
the purported bridging of the great divide 
between high- and low-brow, mainstream 
and subculture, art and pop - something 
that apparently took place in the 1980s - it 


might be assumed that the gulf between 
art and experimental music would have 
been filled in.’ Instead, it would appear that 
the divide remains, if perhaps somewhat 
narrowed by an awareness that a diversity 
of musical cultures exists, even if this 
awareness is more passive than active. So, 
rather than shouting into a great divide, I'l 
talk across a litle gully, and hope each side 
is in earshot and listening adequately: that 
is, “for what is adequate for understanding 
according to the specific genre's 
comprehensible context”? 


1. After the Great Divide (1986) the ttle of Andreas 
Huyssen's infuential reassessment of the relationship 
between high at and mass culture, His concerns are 
‘well summarized by the folowing, a position which 
is now toothlessly familiar: The boundaries between 
high art and mass culture have become Increasingly 
blurred... thats the postmodern condition in 
'terature and the arts. For qulte some time, artists 
‘and writers have lived and worked alter the Great 
Divide." Gi. Bloomington: Indiana University Press 

2, Stockfelt, Ola 1997) ‘Adequate Modes of Listening’. 
‘In Audio Cutture: readings in madarn music. C. Cox 
‘and D. Warner (eds) New York: Continuum, 2006, 


‘The first thing to do is to take a gander 
at the gully via an historical detour into 
sonic art. For one community, sonic art is 
‘a more recent term for electro-acoustic 
music, suggesting for itself a broader ambit 
than the musique concréte and acousmatic 
music origins of electro-acoustic music. In 
this sense the term’s originator is British 
electro-acoustic composer Trevor Wishart, 
who used it to describe music made using 
the full continuum of sound: frequency 
rather than pitch, timbre rather than fixed 
instrumental identities, time rather than 
meter. In On Sonic Art (1997) Wishart r 
against the ‘scribal’ culture of Western 

art music (aka classical music). The anti 
establishment rhetoric is appealing, but 
Wishart remains a composer, albeit of 
sound-based rather than a note-based 
music. As Wishart has it, sonic art is another 
name for electro-acoustic composition. 
This points to the classical lineage of 

sonic art, in which the notion of music 

as discourse, music as a language (with 

an attendant sense of the grammatically 
correct), is what connects sound-based 
and note-based forms of music. 

Another and earlier origin for the term 
(and, perhaps tellingly, one unacknowledged 
by Wishart), is the Sonic Arts Union formed 
by Robert Ashley, David Behrman, Alvin 
Lucier and Gordon Mumma in the USA 
in the mid-1960s. Here we have quite a 
different set of practices, devoted to 
experimentation in sound without an 
ineluctably discursive emphasis, as Ashley's 
text-based pieces, the explorations of 
sound's physicality in Lucler’s work, and 
the improvisational electronics of Behrman 
attest. Though these artists were all trained 
In Western art music, they cut themselves 
loose from this tradition in ways that 
electroacoustic composers largely have 
not. In doing so they were able to develop 
practices which placed much greater 
emphasis on sonic materiality, individual 
expressivity, and existential research, 
rather than on further extension of the 
quas|-lingulstic formallst discourse of their 
European counterparts of the time (upon 
whom they were soon to have tremendous 


influencel. There are of course socin- 
cultural and musicohistorical reasons why 
sonic art such as this emerged in the USA, 
rather than in Europe, but nonetheless the 
difference between these two forms of 
sonic art, one compositional and the other 
experimental, is illustrative of the divide 
between what we might better refer to, 
for the sake of clarity, as electroacoustic 
‘composition and experimental music. 

An objection to be made here is that 
there are numerous composers who are 
experimental, and many experimental 
musicians who compose, and indeed 
Christchurch’s John Cousins is an apt 
exemplar of someone whose pra 
both compositional and experimental. 

The former in that he remains very much 
concerned with formal matters and highly 
values the rich history of Western art music: 
and the latter in that he has experimented 
with expressive concerns, affective 
techniques, and grounded his art in 
existential intimacies, in ways unparalleled 
in either contemporary composition or 
experimental music. Yet there is a price 

to be paid for a proclivity for crossing a 
divide; this, as might be expected, is that 
‘one ends in the divide itsetf, working both 
between and outside the communities 
which provide the elements of such a 
heterogeneous practice. Why should this 
be so? Because, communities of sense, 
like all communities, establish and maintain 
themselves through ‘partitionings of the 
sensible’ which include some things and 
‘exclude others.’ Cousins’ practice is found 
awkward by the compositional community 
because he explores, for example, a 
confessional mode that is foreign to 
composition, although not to the art world 
to which experimentat music is closely 


5. In Jacque Ranciére's words & community of sense 
‘a cartain cuting out of space and time that binds 
togather practices, forms ot visit, and patteras 
‘of iteiglity | call thls cutting out anc thi nkage 
' partition of the sensible. "Contemporary At and 
the Polties of Aesthetics ia Communities of Sense 
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{adsl Durham, USA: Duke University Poss. 2009, 
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tied. Yet Cousins, as a composer, is not 
at ease with experimental music because 
its practitioners are not engaged with the 
modes of formalist discourse that matter so 
much to composers. 

To make this point another way: 
some composers are celebrated by the 
experimental music community, while 
others are not. Those that ore tend to 
demonstrate 3 focus on sonic physicality, 
individual expressivity, and existential 
‘engagement: Plerre Henry, Eliane Radigue, 
and Luc Ferrari for sure, But not Plerre 
Schaeffer, because the granddaddy of 
electroacoustic composition was obsessed 
with finding means to make sound function 
like notes; In other words, he was @ 
formalist and traditionalist despite the 
almost unprecedented newness of his 
musique concréte acousmatique and the 
practices that followed from it, including 
those of Henry, Radigue and Ferrari. 

For Schaeffer sound was not yet music, 
requiring the composer to musicalise it. 
‘Similarly, R. Murray Schafer, and the World 
Soundscape Project he initiated in the late 
1960s, reluctantly played concierge ~ along 
with Luc Ferrari's anecdotal works - to 

the emergence of phonographic art, but 
Schafer could not reconcile himself to the 
notion that recordings of the world could in 
and of themselves constitute music, even 
1s he ~ following John Cage - delighted in 
the Inherent musicality of the soundscape. 
Such an attitude is not encountered in 
figures such as Annea Lockwood, Chris 
Watson, Francisco Lopez or Sam Hamilton, 
for whom the composerly muslcalisation 

of soundscapes is unnecessary. Needless 
to say, these figures and those composers 
associated with the World Soundscape 
Project sit on either side of the divid 
despite a shared interest in environmental 
sound. 

Certainly there are also other links that 
‘appear to reduce the distance between 
the compositional and experimental music 
communities. For example, the interest 
in a scientific mode of research that links 
figures as disparate as Maryanne Amacher, 
Alastair Galbraith, Lucier and Schaeffer. 


Or the relative marginality of both 
communities, figured either as “outsiders” 
or the ‘institutionalised’, in relation to 
the cultures of the creative industries. 
Yet, as I've framed it, social operations 
of in/exclusion are perhaps the strongest 
unifying features that these communities 
share. 

Accordingly, it would appear that 
the most interesting, but also the most 
difficult place to be, is in the divide itselt. 
To detach from one community and move 
towards another is perilous, as Douglas 
Lilburn was to discover during the long 
decade during which he was preoccupied 
with electronic music not as a formal 
investigation, but as a means to engage 
with the sonic, affective and existential 
dimensions of New Zealand's soundscapes. 
For composers, this was treachery, 
and the disdain has barely died away, 
while for experimental music Lilbura’s 
pre-electronic output is irrelevant, a 
quaint remnant of a post-colonial and 
pre-globalised past. But a true account 
of Lilburn’s work needs to recount 
his traverse across the divide, ending 
sadly in a dim gully of alchoholism and 
compositional abstinence. 

It is to an extent an abuse of Lilburn 
to deploy his story as an illustration of 
the divide between sonic cultures, and in 
an era of aesthetic and cultural pluralism 
the idea of an instrumental composer's 
turn to electronic soundscapes as. 
being reprehensible is almost laughable. 
But here’s the rub: ina pluralist era of 
“anything goes’, a tendency towards 
disinterest is evident. On the other 
side of the gully are neighbours to be 
ignored unless they've got something 
worth borrowing, This doesn’t suffice 
if you want to know how and why the 
‘other side thinks, works and sounds the 
way it does is, not least of all as means 
toward developing a richer practice as an 
individual artist. itis even less sufficient 
if You want to sustain a diverse sound 
‘community in age of incipient deafness to. 
anything that lacks a market demographic. 
Aconversation across the gully creates 
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‘There was virtually no room 
for any audience at all’ 
- recalling the Christchurch 90s 


Peter Wright 


This ramble through my back pages 
is based on the condensed transcript 
of a long conversation with Bruce 
Russell in early January 2012, 
overlooking Lyttelton harbour. 


| moved to Christchurch at the start of 
1990, at that point I'd been dabbling in 
recording for a couple of years... but 
coming from a small town, everything was 
from the perspective of FM radio fodder. 
That soon changed, | hung out with a bunch 
of students, and got involved in Radio U, 
and discovered Flying Nun and Xpressway. | 
did some DJing, and taped a lot of records 
from the collection. Balter Space was the 
most significant gig! remember from that 
period, they played at the Carlton in 1990. 
Everyone I've spoken to who was there 
recalls it as the loudest gig they've ever 
heard. | remember being plastered against 
the back wall with a stupid grin on my face 
while they played in this quite small room 
at stadium volume... The SDs were another 
favorite, and Snapper. Loves Ugly Children 
were probably the only local band that 


made an impression on me at that time. 
The next year | went to university and 
eventually met James Robinson (not the 
painter}, who was a colourful character 
in a kilt with dyed hair. We both knew the 
same people, went to the same parties, and 
one day in the library he asked me if had 
a four-track and a drum machine - which 
I did - so he asked me if | wanted to get 
together for a jam. He told me about this 
band he had called TMA-1 ~ it was all in his 
head, as they often were. But there was 
this other bloke involved, named Richard 
Calder, and they needed someone to play 
guitar, so they turned up at my place. 
James introduced me to stuff like Cabaret 
Voltaire, early industrial music like Severed 
Heads and SPK, and we were both into 
40s psych pop... Neither of us could play 
to save our lives but we were trying to do 
Pop music in a sort of punky style, Id been 
trying to learn guitar for years but | was too 
impatient, | learned this tuning with all the 
strings tuned to E, and for a year or two 
that’s how | played, with one finger. 
We did our first gigs after about three 


months, two house parties in one night. 
We had about ten songs, sketches really, 
mostly rubbish, and a cover of Tainted Love 
that my friend Tim Baird play-listed on ROU 
because he was the programme director - 
he loved it. We were recording a lot, a lot 
of jamming, some songs, some just noises, 
loops, samples, just experimenting... | had 
always listened to a lot of Beatles, and | 
hhad this book that ran through all their 
recording sessions, blow by blow, how they 
did stuff. | found it fascinating, what they 
were able to do with such a basic set up, 
so | tried layering sounds, bouncing things 
down, overloading channels. And it was fun, 
that was the key ingredient at the start. 

Late in 1992 we invented our label - 
KRKRkRk Cassettes. TMA-1 had already 
recorded a couple of cassettes so it 
seemed a natural progression to put them 
out ourselves. We didn’t consider sending 
them to real labels - we assumed no one 
would like it, no one would listen ~ anyw 
doing it ourselves was fun, putting the 
artwork together on a photocopier, working 
out the track order. We probably only made 
around 20 copies of the first few tapes, 
and gave most of them away. At that point 
it was just TMA-1 and my solo outlet Bent 
Gastropod Omnibus. After a year or so we 
started to put out other friend's recordings, 
widening the circle a little. 

We were playing more gigs, but still at 
house parties, there were no venues at 
all that would have us in Christchurch at 
that time. There was the Dux de Lux and 
Warners at that point as the predominant 
rock venues, but we felt like outcasts 
from all that. Most bands were going for 
a really professional sound and we were 
the complete opposite, total amateurs 
with barely functioning equipment that we 
couldn't really play. So we were left with 
alternative spaces. The building next to the 
old Majestic Theatre on Manchester St had 
a verandah over the footpath, we played 
there one afternoon, doing our Beatles 
rooftop thing. And we played Gallery 223, 
above Java Cafe around the same time, 

At the end of the year we played 
New Year's Eve party in a warehouse space 


on the corner of Lichfield and Madras. it 
was an industrial gig, Leighton Davies and 
Jason Lane from Cell were involved, thers 
was alot of multimedia type action, metal 
percussion and so on. At the time it was 
pretty exciting, | didn’t think anyone in the 
country was doing that sort of thing, it was 
the first time we got to play through a PA 
like a real band. 

After that we started to get more 
shows in proper venues. in 1993 we played 
Orientation at University, supports at the 
Dux, and a show with Peter Jefferies at the 
Arts Centre, We also had our only gig out of 
town, at the Empire in Dunedin, with Mink, 
We entered Operation Music Storm that 
year too, one of those battle of the bands 
competitions held at Warners, we even 
practiced. And of course we were on first, 
before all these stupid wanna-be rock star 
bands. Sound check was terrible, the sound 
guy hated us of course, because we were 
so hopeless. It was so awful we decided on 
‘plan 8’ - which involved simply improvising 
the entire set. Simon McLaren from Loves 
Ugly Children gave us 55 out of the possible 
100, and noted on his form ‘is this briliant 
this crap?’ That summed up TMA-1 
nicely, | thought. 

In early 1992 I'd met David Khan when 
he took over my radio show for the 
summer. He was into stuff like Swans, 
Skinny Puppy, Diamanda Galés, lots of dark 
nasty music. He sat in once with TMA-1 as 
a guest vocalist. That was his first show. 

He used to perform poetry, but he hadn’t 
performed with live music, By 1994 we were 
jamming together as a duo, which we called 
Leonard Nimoy. It was much darker than 
TMA-1- influenced by Swans of course. 
Dave brought a sense of direction to the 
proceedings, something that TMA-1 lacked. 
He was motivated, he wrote lists. Leonard 
Nimoy very quickly became more serious. 
Later that year Tracey Pagay, otherwise 
known as the Psycho-Kat, was roped in to 
play bass and sing. 

By the end of 1994 TMA-1 just fell apart 
= twas a year of depression, alcohol, drugs, 
relationship break-ups. the usual thing, all 
‘the music we made that year was pretty 
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bleak and miserable, My lyries from that 
period are just awful, but musically some 
songs still sound OK after allthis time. It 
was probably my peak as a songwriter, it all 
went pear-shaped after that 

By 1995 | was no longer at university 
and | was thinking about music full timo 
coming up with all these projects. Leonard 
Nimoy was starting to play live o bit as 
a trio, then we Invited another of our 
extended family Michael Goodwin to join 
and became a quartet. The venue 
had Improved a little by then. We used 
to play at Quadrophenia on Lichfield St 
which got going in 1994, and lasted about 16 
months of 50, That was a real development 
(twas easy to book, and good to play at 
they had no barriers about what kind of 
thing they'd accept there, Finally we had a 
venue for people of our generation, pretty 
much all the people we knew would hang 
out there. | think that was the first pub | 
ever went to simply to meet people and 
have a drink 

Around then we did try to take our 
abit more seriously In a career sense, 
which is why Leonard Nimoy probably came 
across as 6 bit earnest, But looking back 
now I think | was in {wo minds about what 
Girection to go in. | had become aware of 
jot of the kind of "tree noise” projects 
Corpus Hermeticum was distributing, and 
(d started doing stuff in that vein myself 
under the Noise Horror Collision name. 
{wanted to bresk away from actually 
composing music in the way we had been, 

In 1996 we developed the Leonard 
Nimoy sound considerably, and used a lot 
of metal percussion, in music that was a 
Jot less melodic. It was a lot more thrilling 
and cathartic to play, and gave us a bit 
more freedom to experiment, Most of our 
les that year were at His Lordship’s. That 
wes another good venue, happy to have 
‘anything goes” in their back room. The 
regular crowd there was like us, miserable 
‘lack-wearing types. and the beer was 
cheap. The live music scene picked up as a 
result. Lots of underground bands cropped 
up. Strap Ons, Ape Management, Space 
Dust, Snort, were some of the better bands 


situation 


from around then. Dirty rock, sweaty fun... 
Playing $0 frequently turned us into 

@ teal band for brief period of time, 

and about that time Tracey got a job as 

4 parking warden. She had access to the 

staff car parking building, and we could 

practice there in the evenings, so we'd 

practice once, sometimes twice 3 week. 

Ive never done that before or since... We 

also practiced at Hex Central on Barbadoes 


St. with the guys from Squirm living upstairs, 
much to their bemusement no doubt, And 
we toured: we played Auckland, Palmerston 
North, Greymouth, and twice in Dunedin. 
And then we stopped: just like that, at the 
end of 1996. 

By then I'd got totally sick of structured 
‘music ~ all that year Id been trying to break 
things down and introduce as many random 
elements as | could. We'd been booked to 


do an Orientation gig in February 1997, so 
We decided to do a performance piece, 
something not that dissimilar to what Cell 
had been doing a few years earlier, a kind of 
multi-media sort of event. So we edited up 
2 Video to play in the background, and we 
occupied the whole Upper Common Room 
with metal junk, there was virtually no 

room for any audience at all. And we played 
2 long-form improvisation for about 45 
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minutes. That was our last gig. It took things 
more in the direction | wanted to head in. 
8y this point more people were buying 
the cassettes, We even started duplicating 
them at Nightshift and sending them 
outside Christchurch. The catalogue had 
built up considerably, with @ bunch of 
releases by friends and acquaintances on 
there ~ Crude, the Strap Ons, Alien, Nick 
Hodgson, and all our many side projects. 
It slowly dawned on us that other people 
were taking an interest, people who weren't 
directly connected to us. It took me a 
couple more years to get the hint, but 
by then Id lost interest in the industrial 
culture that had developed out of what we 
were doing, the uniform you have to wear 
| was gradually developing the abstract 
guitar thing and had stopped whining into 
@ microphone. And now | was aware of this 
whole other community of peopie out in 
the world, doing similar stuff. Once | started 
doing my own lathe cuts around 1999 | 
started trading like mad all over the world. 
It was a sort of leap into the future, really, 
to where | am now. 


Selected KRKRKRKography - 
Critical Cassettes 1992-1996 


TMA 
511982) 
Sereech! 1994) 
Bulk (1994) 


Leonard Nimoy 
Meto! Monster Gear 11996) 
The Screaming Coge s1996i 


lego (J-mz Robinson. Peter 
weight 
The Stickiest Creamy instont (1998) 


NoTV tJ-mz Robinson! 
Feors (994) 
Amitriptyline (19981 


Placenta Cookbook (Mike! 
Goodwin, J-mz Robinson)/ 
‘Wormwood (M Goodwin) 
Lithopoedions/Feedback Loophole 
(0994) 


Psycho-Kat (Tracey Pagey] 
44 Drunken Nights (1994) 


Poter Wright 
1s Bent Gastropod Omnibus 
Expresso Spasm (1993) 
Haggis (1998) 


asin Vitro 
Invitro 11995) 


25 Nolte Horror Colision 
Violation (1995) 

Several Reminders of Mortality 
10995) 


sal, Stignata Studio, Cashel 
‘Janes Robinson, Richard 


THA-1 in mock rehe 


ABOVE: Appetite for deconstruction; 
4, LR: Peter Weight. 
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PAGE 130-151: “Can we have mare drum machine 4f 
Soundcheck, His Lordships’, Lichfield Street. 
Khon, Kikel Goodwin, Pater Wright, Tracey Pi 
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Good vibrations: 


re-sounding Canterbury post-2005 


Jo Burzynska 


Christchurch 
‘As a small city on a sparsely-populated 
island, struggling to cast off the cliché of 
its conservatism, then having its creative 
spaces and communities literally shaken 
apart by a series of powerful earthquakes, 
Christchurch has faced some formidable 
challenges in recent years as a locus for 
less mainstream sonic activity. But despite 
such adversity, the city has managed to 
sustain a vibrant experimental scene and 
remains the source of some of the most 
original sonic art in New Zeatand. 

| arcived in the region in the mid- 
2000s, attracted by considerations both 
pragmatic and aesthetic. Here { could 
afford both the physical and mental 
space in which to pursue my own musical 
practice, which had increasingly been 
‘encroached upon by the high living costs 
‘and Jong working hours back in the Britain 
that I'd abandoned. That this space was 
situated in the sublime scenery of the 
South Island was another definite draw. 

But | found Christchurch in a 
definite trough. Sounds were resonating 


sporadically from The Physics Room - a 
gallery with a strong track record of 
supporting sound art - and the artist-run 
High Street Project. There were also one- 
off events, such as the Crossings night of 
experimental sound and vision, curated 

by David Khan, of the city’s experimental 
KRKRKRk label. | also caught the tail end of 
the Southern Oscillations programme, under 
the direction of laptop experimentalist, John 
McCallum (aka Organism) and visual artist, 
Michelle Lawrence, These performances 
took piace in less conventional venues, such 
as the mountains at Castle Hill and the gun 
emplacements of Godley Head. 

This quiet interlude in the city’s 
experimental scene was an issue that 
provoked a heated debate on the Audio 
Foundation’s email list in eariy 2007, which 
included accusations that it suffered from 
‘an excess of middle class complacency’. 
While this riled a number of the list’s 
Christchurch contingent it also helped 
Balvanise a group of us to get together to 
‘make things happen. 

The result was the Borderline Ballroom, 


TOP: The BorderLine BalLroon’s Christnas Inprov-aganza at the Media Club. (Photo: Halen Greent fold) 
BOTTOH: Stanker Slack-Five bringing the sounds of her hone port of Lyttelton to Port Chalmers at the I 
“Lines of Flight” Festival. (Photo: Markus Gradwohl) 
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Which held its first event in May 2007 
amongst the crumbling splendour of its 

first home in the Media Club’s Blue Room. 
Run without external funding, its aims were 
to create a central focus for local artists 
Working on music’s peripheries, providing a 
relaxed space for challenging listening and 

a regular live venue for local, national and 
international sonic experimentation, Soon 
there was an engaged community attending 
and performing at its monthly events, which 
played their part in ushering in a dynamic 
and exciting chapter in the city’s sonic 
history. 

Towards the end of the decade, the 
increased involvement of Shannon O'Brien 
at the High Street Project turned the gallery 
into another important hub of experimental 
activity. As well as making his own music 
as LA Lakers - an anarchic and original 
conflation of decayed cassettes, sound 
poetry and ecstatic drumming - O'Brien 
tirelessly promoted more marginal live 
music at the space, nurtured new talent and 
programmed installations from hypnogogic 
pop to John Wiese’s Battery Instruments. 

Sound art continued be actively 
‘embraced by The Physics Room, ranging 
from a mini-FM radio transmitter-building 
workshop presented by new media artist, 
Adam Hyde to Towards 0 Cinema of 
Pure Meons, an “assemblage of cultural 
production related to sound” curated by 
and featuring the work of Bruce Russell, 
alongside the solar powered robot-guitar 
of Adam Willetts and re-worked musical 
scores by Melbourne's Marco Fusinato. 

As is frequently the case, sonic art 
has remained somewhat marginalised by 
the major institutions of the city. This was 
literally the case in one of the few forays 
into the area by the Christchurch Art 
Gallery, which saw sound pieces relegated 


to a stairwell from the gallery's underground 


car park in the Subsonic series, curated by 
Peter Vangioni. 


Artists 
Experimental audio culture may have 
found scant support in Christchurch’s 
mainstream, but the eclectic and often 


radical output of its local artists confirms 
this sphere certainly can't be characterised 
by conservatism, Artists speak of the 
freedom the city has afforded them to 
forge their own paths without the pressure 
of dominant trends exerted by other 
scenes, while having the opportunity to 
draw on the diverse practices that evist 
side by side in such 3 compact community. 
Some may rarely be heard outside the city’s 
boundaries, but a significant segment boast 
international releases and reputations. 
Christchurch, or more specifically the 
alternative artistic enclave of Lyttelton, 
is the home of this volumes editor, Bruce 
Russell ~ maker of visceral Improvised 
noise. As well as helping draw attention to 
and sustain the New Zealand scene through 
his now-disbanded Corpus Hermeticum 
and Xpressway labels, Russell contributes 
guitar to the overloaded noise/rock 
maelstrom of The Dead C. and collaborates 
with many local and more distant artists. 
Another noisy local guitarist was 
Richard Neave, who was sadly unplugged 
from this world in 2010. An eccentric 


Adam Willetts and homemade synth atop the 
Lyttetton Timedatt Station. (Photo: David 
Khan) 


Group, Roy Montgomery (Lett) mixed by David Khan (right). (Photo: Helen Gre 


character and player, he will be 
remembered for his chaotic performances 
which juxtaposed jagged guitar with 
traditional Japanese instruments and 
vocals, self-deprecating banter and 
lengthy exits from the stage. Richard also 
contributed to the always extensive cross- 
pollination within the scene, including 

his long-running heavy psych trio Grunge 
Genesis with Shannon O'Brien and Adam 
Willetts. 

As well as embracing the abrasive, 
Christchurch has also produced artists 
working in more ambient fields. One of 
these is one-time industrial musician, 
David Khan, whose output now bullds 
manipulated vocal samples into richly 
textural and largely atonal soundscapes. 
Another is Mela, the project of 
Helen Greenfield, who embraces the 
unpredictability of unreliable sound 
sources, such as misbehaving keyboards, 
to create works which combine shifting 
drones, fragmented melodies and broken 
rhythms. 

A free jazz sensibility informs the work 
of improv saxophonist Reuben Derrick, 2 


walt of TorLesse Super 
Field) 


graduate of the Sydney Conservatorium of 
Music who has increasingly come to work 
with field recordings of ‘wild soundscapes. 
Derrick is also a sometime member of 
Christchurch’s Silencio Ensemble, which 
focuses on performing works by its own 
members and other emerging New Zealand 
composers. 

Transience has been a feature of 
the composition of Christchurch’s sound 
‘community, given it regularly loses artists to 
larger centres. However, recent years have 
witnessed something of an influx of well- 
respected expats who've returned to make 
the city their home. 

Greg Malcolm chose Christchurch as 
his base again after stints in Berlin, Delicate 
threads of melody woven into more 
abstract textures characterise Malcolm's 
work, much of which is made through his 
solo simultaneously played multiple guitar 
performances (SSPMGP), employing 8 
combination of modified guitars played on 
his lap and on the floor with his feet. 

Following five and a half years In 
London, kRKRKRk co-founder Peter 
Wright is another returnee. Wright has 
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‘A Greg Mal.calm SSPHGP performance. 


(Phat 


seen regular international releases for his 
ethereal output, which layers guitar into 
dense drones haunted by fragments of 
environmental recordings. 

Adam Willetts has also made his way 
back to Christchurch after living in the 
Netherlands and more recently, Auckland. 
Here, his practice has moved from 
being highly conceptual ~ sampling and 
processing sounds from electromagnetic 
and acoustic sources - through to a more 
pop-influenced melodic phase, using 
homemade synthesizers, and latterly to his, 
current more abstract and improvisational 
approach. 

Recent times have also seen the new 
blood enriching the live scene, such as 
Michael Minchington (aka Rainbow Beast), 
lured from his pedal-driven bedroom, 
electronics to unleash his roughly-hewn 
noise on local listeners, and God Destroyer, 
2 new duo of Alex Donnithorne and James 
Sullivan, Coming from a doom metal and 
indie punk background, they now use 
combinations of cellos, accordions, guitars 
and tapes to craft drone pieces, ranging 


Chris Andrews!) 


from dlaphanous to harsh. Drummer and 
noisenik. Rory Dalley has also developed his 
IRD project into a compelling component 

of the Christchurch scene. Dalley uses 
cassette tapes, percussion. pedals and 
feedback in performances that oscillate 
between the harmonious and cacophonous. 

Less obvious but no less important are 
artists who choose to perform rarely. This is 
the case of guitarist, Roy Montgomery, who 
regards his introspective sounds as being 
better appreciated in hermetic spaces. 
Montgomery's mesmerising multilayered 
sound has been chanelled both into more 
conventionally-structured work and 
freeform excursions, such as his Torlesse 
‘Super Group project with ex-Christchurch 
artist, Nick Guy. 

John Cousins is an eminent 
representative of an older generation, 
whose works are now rarely heard outside 
Studio 174, the 24 channel “acousmonium’ 
he set up in a Christchurch suburb. 
Considering it a compromise to play his 
work to audiences outside the sweet spot 
in which they were initially created, the ex- 


Canterbury university composition lecturer 
now mostly plays his electro-acoustic 
pleces by appointment through his studio's 
single point listening system, 


Sonic and seismic activity 
Playing a public role in disseminating 
difficult listening to the local populace 

has been Christchurch’s strong tradition 

of experimental radio. Before it became 

a private concern the local student 

station RDU helped inspire the city’s 
ubcultures from the nineties. 

After an intermission of a few years, 

the experimental electromagnetic void 
was filled by programming on Lyttelton’s 
Volcano Radio, which featured the 
Borderline Ballroom’s Borderline Radio; 
The Drift, hosted by idiosyncratic local 
radio legend and free jazz and avant garde 
aficionado, George Gosset and the audio 
collages of the late Peter Kirk In A Sides for 
Betaville. 

Its geographical position has meant 
Christchurch was often left off touring 
circuits. However, the extension of the 
Altmusic programme to Christchurch 
since 2009 has fed a regular flow of 
key international artists into the sonic 
community. By the start of a new decade 
it felt as if Christchurch had been 
transformed from a muted backwater 
into a veritable experimental metropolis. 
But then... everything came to a violent 
halt with the series of earthquakes that 
rocked the city. Many of the venues that 
had supported us, such as the High Street 
Project, were literally reduced to piles, 
of rubble. Artists were forced from their 
homes and studios, with the challenges of 
daily life took precedence over creative 
projects. 

While a number left as the huge 
aftershocks continued, others used their 
art therapeutically over this difficult time. 
Some, like myself and Cousins, channelled 
the experience into the creation of work 
directly inspired by the earthquakes. 
Cousins created his piece, EVENT: 3468575 


from manipulating the narrative of a woman 


who escaped from CTV bullding destroyed 


by the earthquake, while | have used 
recordings that | started making minutes 
after the main tremor as the basis for a 
series of live performances. 

It may have created a pause, but the 
earthquakes certainly haven't silenced 
sonic art in the city. When venues were 
Virtually non-existent, alternative spaces 
Were found. House parties are common 
and in Lyttleton performances have been 
held in cellars, coffee roasteries, and yacht 
clubs - and even the ubiquitous portaloos 
were transformed by members of the 
Borderline Ballroom into sites for sound 
installations. 

Venues are now starting to open 
Encouragingly, some new ones appear 
receptive to less mainstream music, while 
The Physics Room ~ whose building survived 
the earthquake - has renewed its lease 
and is committed to continuing support 
for sound art. As the seismic shockwaves 
subside, strengthened by its past success, 
the city’s experimental community 
looks poised to send out more positive 
vibrations ~ proof that rather than being 
an experimental outpost, Christchurch 
resounds as one of New Zealand's principal 
sonic centres. 


Impromptu noise guitar from the late 
Richard Neave. (Photo: Jo Surzynskal 
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Calling Foreign Operatives, 


Auckland (AKL) operative lan-John 
requests the assistance of all Foreign, 
Operatives to expand project'Friendly Fire’ 
(FF )by collecting data from their specific 
field locations. FF Data (eg. sound record- 
ings of people making gunshot sounds with 
their mouths) can then be sent back to AKL 
operative for further processing, Any 
amount of data is useful and an operative's 
work will be kept as a collection from their 
area, and made into a single work. 


ed perogte ollecting sound recordings of gunshot sounds that people 
mike melt) OM st ike when they were a kid. 
2 herr # atous possibilities f necessary, eg, shot-gun, machine gun, laser-gun. 


2 acs HPGs ave ail ok too of course, it's up to them. 
1 Mowe the gear Heady and ask them to shoot you 


“Shoot me” 


4 Because the gunshot sound is plosve be careful not to hold the equipment too close, 
(2 avond wand on the macrophane. 

3 Stay silent for 2.3 seconds after their sound, then laugh and tell them they were 
brahant et 
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Kim Pieters _stils from ‘magnet’ 


magnet’ 00:56:15min 
audio SEHT from ‘the green morning’ CO dligitalis2006 
camera&editing Kim Pieters 2009 
Otmovie 
2008 


kim Pieters is an Abstract painter. She has fr many years also produced photographs, improvisational fim and 
‘music, from her Dunedin studios. Her audiovisual films intially developed as an intuitive merging of her intrest 
in the moving image and abstract sound and remain within that field 


‘Throughout the 1990's Kim was highly active as an experimental musician playing bass and vocalizing in such New 
Zealand underground ensembles as Dadamah, Rain, Flies inside the Sun, Pieters/RussellStapleton, DoraMaar 
and Sleep. She was very involved in the Metonymic label with Peter Stapleton and began with him, the Dunedin 
experimental music festival ‘Lines of Flight’ in 2000. 


It was this first “Lines of Flight" that intensified her interest in the retationship between independent visuals and 
discrete audio. Since then a gathering archive of audiovisual work has emerged, With their tendency to be very 
slow and the resulting effect contemplative and often beautiful, these films are at home equally in the art galleTY 
installation, in experimental cinema and indeed as projections that accompany live music. A showcase of the 
‘audiovisuals can be found on ‘Circuit’ Arusts Film and Video Aotearoa New Zealand, wwrw.circuit.org.nz/artisU 
kam-pieters 
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‘My sound-work is an ongoing investigation into surpassed analogue 
sudo generates and wodsltin devices hand bul rm cicit 
‘and kits derived fro varies sources: old handbooks wad the iter 
The performance with hese objets is inprovsed, cambiaed with 
musical instruments and often includes field recerdings from 

various sites ond timeframes. 
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In the Wine Cellar 


Stevie Kaye 


When considering the experimental audio 
culture of Auckland in the last decade, 
an organising principie is perhaps best 
expressed not by a record label, but by 

a location - the Wine Cellar, opened by 
Rohan Evans on 5 June 2004 in St Kevin's 
Arcade, off Karangahape Road. 

This hothouse ‘Wine Cellar scene’ 
centred around Tim Coster, Nigel Wright, 
Mark Sadgrove (MHFS), Sam Hamilton, 
‘Angeline Chirnside (Jane Austen) and 
‘Andrew Scott (Un Ciego). Its emergence, 
flourishing and ultimate dispersal was the 
result of geography and generation, built 
on established practices and frameworks 
evident in Auckland and responsive to 
shifts in the distribution, dissemination 
and production of music and extra-musical 
ourse. 

The Wine Cellar became an oasis for 
this coterie of young artists during a period 
of ferment, flux and turmoil in Auckland's 
experimental audio ecosystem. The city’s 
high rents and cultural turnover had 
seen the closure of sympathetic record 
stores like Crawlspace and Gary Stee''s 


Beautiful Music. While rm103 {known 
earlier in the decade as Rm 3 and later 

as RM) would bracket the decade as an 
audio/intermedia-friendly art venue, 

fellow downtown gallery Special closed in 
2006 with the Britomart developments, 
and Canary Gallery on Karangahape Road 
was open for a brief two years between 
2004 and 2006. Brazil Cafe and the Odeon 
Lounge closed mid-decade, and bFM's 
experimental music show the Solar Furnace 
Hour (hosted by Jon Bywater and Alan Holt) 
was cancelled in 2003. 

Meanwhile, more traditional/ 
institutional spaces and artists continued 
to provide avenues of intersection between 
the international, the established and 
the up-and-coming, Kitt McGregor’s two 
Version festivals (November 2003 and 
December 2004) showcased a broad 
swathe of experimental electronica that 
included Phil Dadson, Richard Francis, Rosy 
Parlane and Empirical atongside Coster 
and Sadgrove (and united the generations 
in supergroup Plains), and facilitated local 
performances by Robert Henke’s Monolake. 


Golden Krone (Rohan Evans and Andrew Scott) at the Wine Cetlar 2096, (Phot 
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‘Sam Hamilton. (Photo: Blair Gua) 


Artspace launched the Altmusic festival 
in 2001; taking a break after the second 
iteration in 2002, the 2004 Altmusic 
festival, billed as ‘the third Artspace 


International Festival of Experimental Music’ 


was curated in conjunction with the newly 
established Audio Foundation. This saw 
international heavyweights such as Pierre 
Bastien, Francisco Lopez, Alan Licht and 
Tetuzi Akiyama and local legends The Dead 
C., Richard Nunns, Rosy Parlane and Dean 
Roberts share billing with Tim Coster and 
Mark Sadgrove from the new generation, In 
2008, MHFS, Tim Coster and Sam Hamilton 
were amongst those who played at the 
‘Auckland outcropping of Wellington's Bomb 
the Space festival. Jane Austen played at 
the 2006 Auckland iteration of Australian 
festival Liquid Architecture, and Sam 
Hamilton organised Alleluya Noise Festivals 
in 2005 and 2008, showcasing the diversity 
of Auckland fringe musics. The same years 
‘also saw Tim Coster’s series of four Audio 


Pocket events present experimental audio 
culture on a smaller scale at the Canary and 
rmi03 galleries. 

The University of Auckland acquired 
the Kenneth Myers Centre from TVNZ in 
2000, which would go on to provide an 
alternative performance space for local 
and international experimental audio. Both 
Artspace and the Kenneth Myers Centre 
(alongside rm103) hosted a series of events 
curated by Richard Francis and Rosy 
Parlane between 2003 and 2006, under 
the banner of ACROMA. These semi-regular 
evenings provided a platform via which 
international artists (Lawrence English, 
Slavek Kwi, etc) would play alongside 
emerging local acts such as Nest and Plains 
and established national figures such as 
Greg Malcolm and Birchville Cat Motel, 
ACROMA also operated as a valuable (if 
nomadic) record shop in Auckland, mainly 
promoted via the Audio Foundation mailing 
list 

The music that bubbled up from the 
Wine Cellar in this period can be situated 
within the heritage/continuum of NZ 
drone/free noise; however, in a departure 
from most of the earlier practitioners in 
the field, these players had not transitioned 
from a rock background into this music, 
but were able to treat it as a point of origin. 
Meanwhile, the increasing cheapness, 
availability and accessibility of laptop 
computers and audio software let digital 
processing be used as a humdrum tool in 
the performance and recording of music 
divorced from any climate of technophilic 
glitch-worship and totalising theory-driven 
practises, These factors fed into a non- 
macho aesthetic that was comparatively 
free of rock posturing, finding beauty in the 
domestic and the happenstance - on the 
‘one hand Mark Sadgrove, with a doctorate 
in experimental quantum dynamics, worked 
with open source C-Sound programs in 
Linux and exuded a monastic tranquility, 
whereas Sam Hamilton bought a sense of 
playful, wide-eyed wonder and boundless 
enthusiasm to a traditionally sober 
genre. This simultaneous lack of ego, and 
appreciation for field recordings and found 


(Photo: unknown) 


Nigel Wright 


sound, let the artists “create a human 
feedback loop in which the players play 
not so much their instruments, but rather 
each other - a loop which finds the players 
relating not TO each other, but rather 
THROUGH each other”! 

The Wine Cellar initially lacked a 
dedicated performance space/stage, so 
at the Wine Cellar’s debut laptop show 
in 2004, Tim Coster and Mark Sadgrove 
played their sets from one of the bar's 
tables, with some of the venue's regular 
patrons oblivious of the live performance 
happening beside them. The Wine Cellar’s 
generous opening hours and the enthusiasm 
of owner Rohan Evans for the music (with a 
growing felicity at working the sound desk 
for live drone performance with the venue’s 
acoustics), coupled with a flat next door 
to the venue (colloquially known as Area 
26) where the flatmates included Andrew 
Scott, Nigel Wright, Sam Hamilton, Stefan 
Neville (Pumice), and Rohan Evans, as well 
as the offices of the Audio Foundation, 
led to the Wine Gellar rapidly becoming 
a breeding ground for an array of artists. 
These performed both solo and in dizzying 
combinations that would trouble a Venn 
diagram - a non-exhaustive and non~ 
chronological list would include: Currer Bells 


(Angeline Chirnside and Tim Coster), Nest 
(Andrew Scott and Nigel Wright), Cathedrals 
(Coster and Wright), Metal Rouge (Scott 
and Helga Fassonaki), Muffin Seeks 
Sunship (Scott, Sadgrove, Sam Hamilton, 
and Eve Gordon), the Parasitic Fantasy 
Band (Hamilton and Gordon), City People 
Farmer's Music (Hamilton and Sadgrove), 
Plains (Coster and Sadgrove alongside 
Richard Francis, Rosy Parlane, Clinton 
Watkins and Paul Winstanley). infinitesimal 
(Sadgrove and Winstanley), Golden Krone 
(Scott with the Wine Cellar’s Rohan Evans, 
who also performed solo as jRecuerde!) 
and Tea Dust (Chirnside and Ben Spiers). 

This explosion in Auckland experimental 
music was ably documented, but the role 
of record labels to this group of artists 
differed from prior generations of artists ~ 
‘more personal and private, with a reduced 
need for labels to “Igivel the status of an 
‘apparatus of consecration””.* 


1, Francis, Richard (2008) emr promotional bir’ for 
[Nest retrieved from http:#ist audofoundation org 
inz/piparmall/at.fist-audlotoundation.org.n2/200%~ 
‘uly/004170.nemt 

2, Rusell, 8 (2010 "Lines of Fightin G. Keam and 
Mitchel eds). Home, Land ond Seo: Situating Music in 
‘Aotearoa New Zealand. Pearson, Auckland, p. 276 
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Tim Coster's Claudia label best 
represented this scene, with a series 
of meticulously designed high-concept 
compilations on 3° and business-card CD- 
rs, a miniature format that recapitulated 
the role of 7” vinyl and cassettes to earlier 
eras of New Zealand underground music 
The label's sole “proper” CD release, 2007's 
Compact Listen, is an essential snapshot 
of the artists and era, showcasing the core 
artists alongside the likes of Rosy Pariane, 
Pumice and the Futurians. 

Sam Hamilton's Tumbling Strain served 
to release his albums Sooty Symposium and 
PALA, while Mark Sadgrove's a binary datum 
released music by London-based Australian 
artist Anthony Guerra alongside his own 
works; in a shift away from even the cottage 
industry business model, the label's website 
states “obd is now a trade only label. No 
financial transactions will be entered into, 
You can just trade anything (not just other 
music) for an abd release 

In Auckland, Rohan Evan's CELLAR 
released Wine Cellar-related CO-r 
performances from Sam Hamilton and 
Golden krone while Richard Francis’ CMR 
allowed Hamilton, Coster, Infintesimal and 


ater at the Wunderbar, LyttLeton 


(Photo 


Un Ciego to release music on lathe cut 
7". From Wellington, Campbell Kneale's 
Celebrate Psi Phenomenon released MHFS's 


West Auckland Driving Songs while fellow. 


traveller Ben Spiers took an interest, using 
his Transient Recording label to co-release 
Hamilton's The Borders of the Garden Paths 
Are Overgrown with Tumbling Strain, and a 
Tim Coster/Mark Sadgrove collaboration, 
On the international front, Alabama's 


Scarcelight Recordings r § MHFS's Ti 
Point Wharf and Plains’ Into Tone in 2005, 
Despite all this energy, the self- 
referentiality of the scene failed to draw 
in new blood; inevitably, fragmentation 
set in. 2006 saw the exodus of Andrew 
Scott to Los Angeles and Mark Sadgrove 
to Japan, Angeline Chirnside left soon 
after to Europe and Tim Coster moved to 
Melbourne in 2009, Meanwhile, after the 
Wine Cellar annexed a more traditional 
band peformance room (albeit well suited 
for seated audiences) and Rohan Evans 
opened up the rock venue Whammy Bar 
next door, there was a slight shift towards 


83. nttp:/www lls uec.ac jp/-mark/abinarydatum. htm) 


Sam Hamilton 


Mark Sadgrave. (Photo: Suzuert) 
rock gestures, possibly resulting from a rain forest between November 2007 and 
desire for more engaged/traditional live March 2008 to collect field recordings 

band performances. Groups such as Nigel _of amphibian mating choruses, his music 


Wright's Stood Up, Angeline Chirnside’s The took a turn towards pop when the more 
Quims and P.U.S.H., and Sam Hamilton's The straightforward underground musicians 


Absolutionists (with Wine Cellar regulars took a turn to the weird in the wake of 
Dean Roberts and Chris O'Connor) were Animal Collective and their ilk, ironically 
kin to liminal musical entities like Pumice meeting somewhat in the middle, 


and Golden Axe that were able to negotiate 
territories and venues intersecting gallery/ 
sound-art, NZ noise, and the strand 

‘of 2000s local independent rock best 
represented by the catholic efforts of 

lan Blink’ Jorgenson’s A Low Hum tours/ 
festivals and the uncompromising DIY 
mythologies of Dylan Herkes’ Stink Magnetic 
label. 

Those remaining in Auckland kept 
themselves occupied and engaged ~ Nig 
Wright co-ran the Pitt Street venue/ 
gallery/experimental music store The High 
Seas for an all-too-brief 18 month spell 
in 2009-2010, while Sam Hamilton kept 
the spirit of Area 26 alive with a Mercury 
Lane flat dubbed Sky Bear's Cuddle Den 
utilised as a venue. After travel to the 
Brazilian, Colombian and Peruvian Amazon 
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Pushing air around 


Rachel Shearer, Richard Francis, Rosy Parlane 


In recognising a kinship between us three 
‘and our approach to organising sound, we 
recorded our conversation discussing our 
work covering (among mony other things) 
how we generated ideas, how we selected 
sounds, our technical processes, our 
inhabiting the some geographical space, 
our shared histories/triends/influences, 
‘our lack of academic musical education, 
how we performed live and how we worked 
‘05 0 smalier subset of a small community. 
In reducing the lengthy transcription to a 
workable size, we focused on where we 
found inspiration and how we transioted 
that, drawing on material generated 

from our recorded conversation to each 
articulate a statement on some key features 
of our sound practice. 


Rachel 

Often when making a sound piece | begin 
with a visual image. For example a drawing 
of a dense black whirlpool gives me a map 
with which to find a sequence of sounds 
to evoke the spatial shape the drawing 
suggests. Sometimes the image is purely 


texture, My translation of an image to sound 
is usually imagined in shades of black and 
white, ike white light in a black space. The 
technology that allows me to ‘see’ sound, 
the digital representation of sound data on 
the Digital Audio Workstation enables me 
to make detailed constructions of sounds 
that translate these images recreating real 
or imagined spaces, spatial events and 
narratives. 

We discussed how the 4-track recorder 
led us to a new relationship with sound. By 
the time ! began working on computer its 
hiss and degraded translations of sound 
became part of my aesthetic. Generating 
‘material through improvising and 
subsequently separating the performance 
from the sounds meant recognising it as, 

‘a material that could be sculpted, re- 
arranged and re-performed. Even though 
my sound pieces tend to be careful 
constructions, like Richard and Rosy, | 
endeavour to retain an organic feel to the 
re-configured work, to try and blur the 
identity of specific effects or instruments. 
In finding an overall ‘feel’ or mood for the 


Rachel Shearer. Hydrophone recordings with Ser 
(Photo: Guy Treadgold) 


. Thornton Bay, Coromandel, 2022 
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work | am often looking for some sort of 
‘emotive evocation. 

‘As my relationship with sound has 
progressed over the years the idea of 
layering has become a key compositional 
idea. Obviously this is inherent in any type 
of multi-tracking, but layers of narrative are 
recognisable in everything around me. An 
analysis of any space reveals genealogies of 
layers that are physical, historical, cultural, 
and political. Geological sedimentation 
reveals information from past times and 
events. The Maori word ‘whakapapa’ means 
to place in layers. It describes not just the 
order and reciting of genealogies but also 
the stories that accumulate within these 
genealogies. These genealogies aren't just 
human ones but refer to all living things, 
including mountains and rocks, and they 
provide a basis for organising knowledge 
back to the creation of the universe.’ 
Considering these layers upon layers of 
narrative feeds into a way for me to ‘read’ 
and ‘write’ sound, 

I visited a basaltic lava field in Hawaii 
The surface of the flowing lava would 
cool a little in the air, forming a crust that 
would then break, as the fluid lave kept 
moving underneath it. The sound of the lava 
crust cracking was astonishingly beautiful, 
a deeply primal sound. | was unable to 
record it successfully as my recording 
equipment couldn't filter out the wind and 
the other tourists, The intense heat kept 
me at a distance. In any case, this sound 
works better as something | attempt to 
recreate over and over from memory. It 
also suggests two other aspects of my 
relationship with experimental audio - it’s a 
gateway to the underground, a link between 
mind and matter. 


Richard 

For me, sound in the open air is source. My 
work is influenced by unique combinations 
of sounds that | hear in the everyday 
environment - in the form of brief sonic 
impressions or “auditory streams”? of 
10-20 seconds in length - where my 
attention is drawn to a particular collection 
and arrangement of sounds. | think this 


‘occurrence can be described by the 
term “listening-in-readiness”, where 

one’s “attention is in readiness to receive 
significant [or familiar] information” rather 
than actively searching for sounds.* | may 
be focused on something else, like drinking 
a morning coffee, when | unwittingly tune- 
in to a combination of sounds. 


Sound Moment (6 Dec 2009): Driving 
down Piha Road, all windows open, 
worm white noise band all around 
with small, discrete ruptures, 
‘engine hum, wind hitting pina from 
different angles at random times, 
sounds of street activity buried 
beneath the dense noise. 

(Journal entry) 


Outer and inner sounds occasionally 
mix together. When | first moved to an 
apartment on Mount Eden, I woke one 
evening to the sound of a fluctuating 
hum. At first | thought it was the buildings 
internal workings or perhaps the mysterious 
“Auckland hum’ but it turned out to be my 
own tinnitus, which | hadn't noticed for the 
previous three years living on a noisy main 
road. Later | walked into the kitchen and 
heard this hum, mixed with a soft white 
noise drifting in through the partially open 
window. 

In moments like these, rather than 
make an audio recording, | make a rough 
analysis of each component (sound 
quality, envelope, dynamics) and sketch 
a brief description of what I've heard on 
Paper. These notations are made with the 
intention of creating a ‘cover version’ of 
each one, extending the short moment out 
in time. 

When | compose | make basic sound 
‘materials from a range of object and field 


|. Batiow, C. 1994), Tikongo whokaaro: key concepts in 
Mori culture, Auckland: Oxford Unlversity Press 

2. Bregman, Albert S. (1990) Auditory Scene Analysis: The 
Perceptual Organisation of Sound, Cambridge MA: MIT 
Press. 

53. Truax, Barry. (2000) Acoustle Communication: Second 
Ecition, London: Ablex Publishing. 
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Rachel Shearer, Richard Francis. 


recordings that mimic the notations. These 
are layered together, adjusting envelope 
and dynamic characteristics; approximating 
how the sound components existed 
together and interacted with one another. 
| add sine waves and the piece takes on a 
new form, while still retaining a connection 
to the original sound impression. 

My live work uses a similar process, 
but in real time. I've gradually developed 
a system using electronics and field 
recordings that allows me to generate the 
kinds of sound elements | hear in these 
moments. | think of these live pieces as 
vignettes, or short descriptions of my 
collected sketches. 


Rosy 

‘ve always approached my work with the 
intention of creating a musical environment 
that the listener can become lost within. 
It’s a piece of music, as opposed to a 
sound experiment. It needs to resonate 
emotionally with me. It needs to generate 
some lift. It needs to take me on a journey. 
If can execute it successfully then it 
should have the same response for (at least 
some of) the listeners; to take them on 
their own journey. 

The closest I've been to imposing any 
pre-determined process on the procedure 
was with my earliest recordings. The tracks 
represented themselves as colours to 
me; not in a synaesthetic way, more of 
an essence... a mood. It wasn't initially an 
intentional thing but once | had a few tracks 
completed | felt like | had to respond with 
complimentary colours for the remaining 
ones. Most of those early pieces were 
created with only a 4-track tape recorder 
and a sampler pedal, so they're fairly simple 
constructions compared to tater computer- 
based works. Whilst there's movement and 
evolution within the phasing of the sampled 
loops, they're essentially static sound 
fields, albeit densely layered ones, so 1 was 
able to generate quite a number of them 
and select the ones that juxtaposed nicely. 
Similar to the way a photographer will take 
multiple frames In an effort to get one shot 
that captures a certain moment. To an 


extent it was just an idiosynerasy of mine 
(i wouldn't expect that the tracks would 
embody those colours to anyone else) but 
it affected my decisions as to which tracks 
| selected for the album and the running 
order of the tracks. 

After | switched to working on 
‘computer, the editing potential was 
obviously increased. The process of 
layering is still retained but the ablity to 
treat it with a great deal more comptexity 
is enabled. Although | use the computer 
as my primary working tool, technology 
itself bears very little influence. | still use 
the same three pieces of audio softwere 
as | did 12 years ago, and new electronic 
innovations are of little interest to me. 
Aside from some pitch-changing and 
reverb, | try to use computer effects and 
processing as little as possible; creating 
new sounds by editing and re-arranging 
existing ones. Most of the source material 
is from instrument or field recordings. The 
sounds that appear synthesised are, in 
most cases, @ combination of comparable 
sounds grouped together that produce 
a sum with totally different attributes to 
the individual parts. Each individual tone is 
now created from its own set of layers... 2 
sound recorded, edited, looped, layered, 
consolidated into a totally new sound that 
reveals its inherited characteristics and 
timbre but little of its origin. To me, each 
sound still has its own individual colour but 
its function is much more a brush stroke 
ithin a larger painting rather than being a 
monochromatic work in Itself. 


Rosy Partane. (Photo: Rachel Coberoft) 


Sandringham Road. 
Auckland, 2009. 


(Photo: 
timer) 
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‘automatic 


‘| wrote this song last night. 


Clang, clang 


the music of Pumice 


Kiran Dass 


Whether he’s covering GG Allin’s Fuck 
Women I've Never Had, deadpanning Eddy 
Grant's Electric Avenue at karaoke with 
the proudly staunch Waikato inflections 
that have never left him, or singing about 
abominable black sickness, the misfortunes 
of getting pumice dust in his eyes, and 
the minutiae and vicissitudes of the 
sheer horror and comedy of being alive, 
Auckland-based Stefan Neville has a knack 
for capturing and revealing the joyous, the 
droll and the woebegone in his songs. 
Neville and Jon Arcus formed Pumice 
when they were 16 after a hitchhiking jaunt 
from Hamilton to Whangamata. Spinning 
their mothers an elaborate story that 2 
friend's uncle was giving them a ride, the 
pair were eventually picked up by a woman 
in a horse truck because she thought the 
two young boys with long hair were girls. 
Neville remembers: It was during the 
Christmas holidays so there was all this, 
holiday traffic. The roads were really 
windy and narrow and the horse kept 
kicking the side of truck so we'd veer into 
the oncoming traffic. When we got to 


Whangamata, Jon had to ring his mum. It 
turned out our mums had spoken to each 
other and figured out the lies. When Jon 
got off the phone | just said, ‘We should 
start a band called Pumici 

Neville’s father was a school teacher 
so they moved around a lot. He says the 
first concert he ever went to was at the 
Turangawaewae Marae when he moved to 
Ngaruawahia after primmer one, 

“it was some kids from Dad's school 
playing ‘Rock Around the Clock’ and they 
had a drum kit and everything. | remember 
being impressed.” 

‘Another formative childhood experience 
for Neville was when he would visit his 
‘mother in Hamilton after his parents 
separated. He spent a lot of time at 
Artlines, where she worked. An early 80s 
artist's dole scheme, Artlines was variously 
based in some old pigpens, a church behind 
the Carlton cinema and a hall in Frankton. 
Neville would have a play on the array of 
instruments up there, and he says it was 
where many involved in the Hamilton music 
scene convened. 
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“reckon that Hamilton street 
performance/radical activism stuff was 
really nurtured there. My mum likes to take 
some of the credit for it, anyway.” 

The record collection at the Hamilton 
Public Library was also a valuable resource 
for Neville to unearth interesting music. 

It was there he discovered Tall Dwarts, 
NWA, Captain Beefheart, Albert Ayler, Or 
Feelgood and The Fall, 

“You would get a nice canvas record bag 
when you checked out records, so then Id 
go to Tracs and shoplift records using the 
library bag. This was when | was 13 or 14.” 
Aself-taught drummer, Neville first made 
his own racket on the drums as a kid at his 
cousin’s wedding. 


At the reception there was all this, 
gear set up and people could play 
if they wanted. Actually, Grohom 
Brazier wos there and he was really 
drunk and wouldn't let anyone else 
have a go! Some kid there showed 
me the most basic beat ond | just 
remembered that. 


Then as a teenager, he became infatuated 
with music. Recording music videos 

from television, he learned the drums by 
watching what the drummer in pop video 
s was doing. 

It was in Hamilton where Neville met 
G Frenzy, Clayton Noone and Dr Fil. One 
of their groups, Grommet, made a big 
impression on Neville. 


They had the obnoxious feedback 
chaos of stuff like Dead C. But 
Instead of being po-foced, they were 
heavy metal about it. | met them 
when | was still at schoo! and they 
were on the dole, so Id go around to 
their house on Thursday and they'd 
teach me how to drink. And then Id 
0 to school hungover the next doy. 


Over the last twenty-odd years, and 
in addition to the modern-day, one 
man-band Pumice with his instantly 
recognisable small silver guitar, Pumice 


has also operated under various other 
incarnations, Kicking off with Neville and 
Arcus, Pumice soon became three with 
Matthew Davies, Then the group veered off 
in other directions when Arcus and Davies 
went overseas. Neville recruited a couple of 
chums from Morrinsville to form the Pumice 
power-trio, then it was back to Neville and 
‘Arcus when they shifted to Dunedin. 


Even when we were living together we 
did solo Pumice recordings os well os 
duo ones. Jon and | tend to be idiots 
together so our solo recordings were 
always a bit better. 


He says a solo artist boom hit Dunedin 
in the late 90s and that ‘they were all 
horrible’, But when he was asked to play 
at a solo act gig he said yes, and called it 
Pumice. 


Only because | was sure | could be 
better than everything else I'd been 
seeing. Becouse | had Hosil Adkins 
records, | knew | could play guitor, 
kick ond hi-hat all at once. Iwas 
terrified but it went well. | recorded 
it and put out an 8” of it the next 
week called 19.4.96. | still consider 
Jon is Pumice as much as me but | 
know I'm dreaming. G Frenzy likes 
to speculate | have Jon chained up 
somewhere ond that I'm forcing him 
to write songs for me then | take all 
the credit. 


Neville’s other notable collaborations 
include the staggeringly excellent clatter 
and scrunched up pop songs of Olympus 
with the superb Kraus; the grubbily raucous 
‘outfit The Spunks with Roddy Pain and 

Bob Cardy, as well as The Coolies. Neville 
says he also has a group called Dollynose 
with four-year-old Coco Timu. And an 
exquisitely broken-arsed breakdown crack- 
up Pumice record Puny Is due for release in 
February 2012. 


Playing by yourself can be really 
boring and insular. But then, that's 


fe’. 


Greenhouse. Berkeley. CA. 2006. (Photo: 
also ane of the good things about 
it because you can try anything. 
Playing with other people is a big 
part of my social life. it gets me out 
of the house. 


Neville once told me a few years ago that 
he'd become ‘a professional musician 
somehow’ but that he couldn't really pay 
the rent. | detected a slightly weary and 
perhaps even cynical tone. | think about 
how he'd previously worked at jobs like filing 
in offices, yet admirably managed to sustain 
a diligent work ethic when it came to his 
music. There was an Instance where he'd 
set himself the task of recording something 
after work every day for two weeks. 
|remember another time when he got 
home fram work and was on his way to 
make a cup of tea when his reed organ, 
caught his eye. He switched it on and 
started playing a tune, which resulted In the 
blissful drone piece Ridge (Raft), one of my 


Glenn Donaldson) 


favourite Pumice tracks, | think there's no 
denying that whether he liked those jobs 
or not, they have somehow had a hand in 
informing some of his work, 


That stuff’ important. | look back 
on periods when | was on the 

dole in Dunedin ond | wasn't very 
productive. There was a lat of dicking 
‘round. But when you get a job, your 
time matters again. And you know, 
that’s the thing I've always thought 
about those rock & roll bands who 
Just sing about being ina rock & roll 
band, You can't do that, it's so empty 
there’s nothing behind it 


When | ask Neville f he enjoyed his spots 
‘opening for hotshot groups Sonic Youth and 
‘The Breeders, he describes opening far The 
Breeders as one of the loneliest things he'd 


‘ever experienced. 
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Those shows can be really soul 
destroying. You're really treated 
like shit, the sound person doesn’t 
want to know you, the promoter 
gives you some token payment and 
you're supposed to be grateful for 
being there. And sound guys get all 
confused by my set-up. They look 
‘ot my geor and they can’t think! 
explain that it’s just like a band: 
‘that's the drums, that's the guitar, 
ond they go ‘oh, | get it’- ond they 
stil go away ond fuck it up! 


‘One thing that has always struck me about 
Neville is that he is remarkably resourceful. 
Projects such as the Day Tape Challenge 
where he'd set out to write and record a 
tape in a day show how he works well with 
restraints. 

“1 always work best with limitations, no 
question. When anything is possible, | feel 
crippled. Like, | Inherited some money and | 
didn’t know what the fuck to do with it, And 
In Vienna I had a fancy studio and | didn’t 
know what to do”, he says of the time he 
undertook a two month Artist-in-Residency 


post at the arts institution Quartier 21 in 
Vienna in 2004. 


That was pretty scary. It’s all grand 
‘and old, there were statues of 
Mozort and Beethoven and there is 
all this flash modern ort everywhere. 
‘And there I was dragging that little 
guitor around saying, I wrote this 
song last night. Clang Clang.” 


Despite moving around a lot as a child and 
having played shows all around the world, 
Neville always washes back up in Auckland, 
which makes me wonder what keeps him 
there and if he’s ever been tempted to 
relocate himself somewhere like Vienna, @ 
place he enjoyed. 


| think that lots of times, Kiran. in 
the back of my mind, | ask myself if 

I could live in one of those places. 
But I've never found @ good enough 
reason to. And Auckland is as good as 
‘anywhere I've been. | like it. 


Solacted Pumice Jstoning 
Rott |wanted to break his microphones Sunken 

Last Visible Dog / Stabbies Ete, so he'd sound squashed up, dungy Emerald Cocoon, 2010 

2004 ‘and mucky. But it grew on me, Neil's duo with Antony Mitton 


Pumice and | Matted together 
fon K’ Road around the time he 


{setting under the skin - especially 
Abominable withthe weary line 


‘blissfully swirls and soothes, 
Blazingly askew but poppy and 


‘wos making Roft. | remember “the abominable black sickness hhooky sea shanties. Two formidable 
‘one night‘ was lying in bed and | ‘that comes out of me.” After forces joined. 

‘heard the most glorious drones Yeahnahvienna came out, Pumice 

‘rifting through the walls! tried to played a show in Welington. | Puny 

‘memorise the song in case never noticed something d never seen Soft Abuse, 2012 


heard it again, The nest morning 
| asked him what it was, "Me." 
‘316 proudly, The resulting track is 
‘he Flying Soucer Attack-y Ridge 
which remains one af my favourite 


‘over the 10-odd years of going to 
Pumice shows: There were girls 
Doping at the front. And this 
‘was to lings tke, *' 
‘the nuts to keep the peace.” and. 
wanna go cunt, Il take yous a 


Pumice’s fatigued and clapped-out 
‘Black Magic Woman meets Rumours 
‘crack-up/break-down album. 

kek ia 


‘Other recommended bits and bot 
Sesual (1999). Spears (2004), 


‘Motorota by Phones and 
‘Accessories (1995), Beige Coborat 
Pebbles ‘Sti by Dribbly Cat Attraction 
‘wnen Pumice recorded Soft Abuse, 2007 (1995), Piss My Lick My Tits by Teen, 
Yeohnohvienna in 8ftash Viennese A Beautiful album. Brown Brown x-Roy, 
‘studio, linitialy thought the album Brown and The Only Doosh Worth 
was too pritine and clean sounding, Giving are superb, 
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(18/12/03). (Video 
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City loops 


Zita Joyce 


Fifteen loops around the Christchurch tram 
track, between 2003 and 2009. A looping 
of sounds: wheels on tracks, creaking 
woodwork, loose slapping and rattling of 
handstraps, slowing to a stop and beginning 
again at intersections, a signalling bell. 
A looping of sights - cathedral, square, 
boulevard, art gallery, arts centre, museum, 
bridge club, hotels, parks, cafes, shops. 
Trambience began at the end of 2003, 
growing out of distance and a need to 
reconnect with the space, sounds, and 
potential of the city Adam Willetts and | 
grew up in. We read about a performance 
project in Bergen using a public trolley 
bus on a hillside route around the city. 
The Christchurch tram was an inversion of 
that: a tourist ride little used by locals, the 
derided flat rollercoaster going nowhere 
‘around a few central blocks, demarcating 
tthe city’s English heritage, its 19th century 
buildings and sites of colonial significance. 
‘Our audience was used to being on the 
outside of trams, observed by passing 
Visitors through windows, waiting for them. 
at intersections, navigating bicycle tyres 


around the tracks. We knew their sounds, 
the bell runggwice on leaving a stop, the 
rumbles and resonances of different street 
and bridge surfaces. 

Trambience brought locals inside, 
turning the long narrow spaces into a 
performance venue, a kind of corridor 
on tracks that stretches audience and 
musicians in a row, facing towards and 
away from one another. Some carriages 
are divided into sections, with indoor and 
outdoor seating, glass partitions, canvas 
sides. Inside there are warm worn wooden 
fittings, leather hand straps, gold-painted 
lettering (Motorman’s exit only’) and brass 
plates (‘Spitting in the car is STRICTLY 
PROHIBITED’). Looking outwards familiar 
shapes are framed and distanced through 
«glass, the motion of the tram tulling into 
quiet contemplation of buildings and 
spaces. 

For most Trambiences the audience 
‘would board the tram at once and travel 
together through sounds both interior and 
exterior, three times around the city loop 
in the hour. One loop is for the novelty, 
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the pleasure of the moving space itself, 
re-seeing familiar sights out the windows. 
By the third loop the mind drifts, moving 
‘over surfaces, beyond the immediate view, 
and listening becomes more relaxed. The 
closeness of the space was always a bit 
uncomfortable, listening faces adjusted self 
consciously when facing or catching the 
eye of another careful listener. Someone 
was always sitting right next to a performer, 
watching but trying not to stare. 

Each Trombience was documented on 
Video: recording the space, performers, 
and audience, but often watching out the 
windows, contemplating the city outside in 
the space of the music: 


Loops 1 3: 18 December 2003 

The video begins In the tramshed in 
Tramway Lane on tram 244, which is broken 
into indoor and outdoor sections. Sarah 
Peebles, visiting The Physics Room from 
Canada, and Adam Willetts, are setting up, 
arranging computers and devices on a seat, 
the floor, settling Into the space. The tram 
moves out to Worcester St, the camera 
traces the turn, past ‘Little Bosnia’, The 
Press bullding, and around the cathedral. 
It’s quiet, nervous laughter, feeling the 
‘movement and timing of the space. At 

the Cathedral Square stop an audience 
‘embarks. Adam begins. Bright electronic 
tones gurgle along with the tram’s bassline 
of shakes, shudders and rolling rumble, 

as motion-sensing gamepads translate 

its movement into musical control data. 
Outside is high contrast, dark shadows on 
white buildings and blue sky. Sarah layers 
field recordings of Tokyo and Christchurch 
around the streets. Bird song as we travel 
towards the museum, straight into the 
bright summer's late evening sun. Waiting 
for another tram to move on in New Regent 
Street, the chug of the waiting tram, festive 
laughter from a bar. 


Loops 4 - 6: 5 September 2004 
Documented by two short pieces of video. 
(One is on YouTube: Greg Malcolm and Chris 
O'Connor explain their process in front of 
the tramshed, tragments of performance 


are filmed from the next seat, a camera 
mounted on the front of the tram fast 
forwards just above the road. The other 
video watches out the open carriage door 
moving through the square. The Post Office 
building and bare trees are floodlit, an 
audience waits under streetlights, Greg 
and Chris sit across from each other on 
benches along the carriage sides: guitar 
and tools opposite small drum kit. gongs 
and bells hanging from the rails. Their music 
sways in time with the tram’s movement 
through a dark winter night, enveloping the 
audience in the warmth of acoustic sound, 
golden wood. The camera watches through 
3 glass partition, reflecting audience 
members against the musicians, while the 
sounds of the tram layer against the music. 
Fragments of voices remark on the ride, the 
view, the motion. Streetlights, headlights, 
and pale night-time buildings are glimpsed 
through the windows. 


Loops 7- 9: 28 February 2009 
The recording begins at the tramstop 
‘outside Christchurch Art Gallery. It's grey 
and damp early evening as tram 278 arrives. 
Unseen waiting audience members chatter, 
the tram squeals and chugs on stopping. 
The members of Hot Solder are distributed 
through the single-spaced carriage, each 
with a homemade synthesiser and amp. 
This ride is all crunches and squalls, clicks, 
beeps, howls, a building momentum of 
hand-built circuits. The tram’s indicator, 
brakes and wipers blend in and out of the 
synth noise. Through the rain the camera 
traces grey stone buildings, trees, people 
staring in at the sound, lights flaring on 
raindrops. In the third loop we stop for 
‘other trams to move ahead, and wait with 

‘a howling of synths and counterpoint 

of windscreen wipers, with rain and a 
glistening Cathedral Square out the window. 
Near the end the carriage is filled wi 
tourist overflow from other trams, with 
the promise that the music will only fast 
another three stops. There are jokes, 
‘complaints, a sense of mild panic. A man 
asks if this 1s ‘normal music’ for New 
Zealanders. 


Loops 10 = 15: 1 March 2009 
The video shows a perfect sunny Sunday 
afternoon, For the first time, this 
Trambience is an open event, a free get 
on/get off circuit of the city. Some people 
board knowing that something is happening, 
others come for the free ride, others are 
confronted to find such a racket going on. 
Greg Malcolm begins, guitar and amplifier 
set up across the back of tram 278, quietly 
picking out an accompanying rhythmic 
tune, overwhelmed by massed bagpipers 
as we pass through the Square. Outside 
people stroll along Worcester Boulevard, 
there are vintage cars and then a brass 
band outside the Art Gallery, Hat Solder 
are busking outside the museum, a Dixie 
band plays on another tram. The city is 
relaxed and festive. The carriage is full 

of chatter and children, a small girl 

out the window marvelling at stilt walkers 


“Trambience 2° (5/9/08). 


Zeitstar"} 


(Greg Malcolm and Chris O'Connor: 


An elderly lady disembarks and thanks 

us sweetly for the experience as Grunge 
Genesis begin gently with Richard Neave on 
shamisen, Adam Willetts on kokle, Shannon 
O'Brien on recorder. As the trip wears on 
the momentum builds. On New Regent St 
Shannon paces the tram and the street 
outside, sampling himself on an ald tape 
deck, ‘sorry for the inappropriate music’, 
while Richard and Greg play on quietly in 
the back of the carriage. Shannon plays 
melodica out the window at the Square, 
briefly drowning out the bagpipers. People 
get off. Richard on acoustic guitar, Shannon 
‘on bells, Adam bangs a gong. Greg gets 

off and sets up to play on the Worcester 

St Bridge. People come and go. Shannon 
shouts out at the Arts Centre market ‘It’s 
free! It’s free! The tram’s free today, unlike 
the usual quotidian extortion experience, 
get on the tram today, but you're paying a 


[video stilt: YouTube user 
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price’. People hold on to the hand straps 
in the aisle. The driver jokes to passengers 
to come on board at their own risk, They 
laugh nervously and enter, staying on for 
ard plays 
Japanese flute. Shannon sings a song about 
rugby. Over and over again | explain at the 
door that there’s going to be loud music 
on this tram, Finally, for the last run down 
Worcester Street, Richard plugs in his 
electric guitar, Most passengers flee as he 
stands barefoot at the end of the aisle and 
begins. Heads turn on the street outside, 
the fudge seller In Victorian dress on the 
bridge blocks her ears, a man headbangs 
into the window by the Arts Centre 
Travelling together around Christchurch 
the beautiful wooden interiors of the 
tram carriages contained us in space, 
connected by the shared experience of 
the performances, A grand kind of shared 
walkman, or car stereo, Trombience was a 
time for collective contemplation of sound. 
the city, and each other 


8 stop or a loop or more. Ri 


nr sterite Assembly 


How to write about what I like to do without making it sound daft or pompous. 


| play in a band with my best friend, a band with no intention of anything more 
than what it does. And we choose the parameters and the direction depending 
on levels of interest and boredom, our openness to creating a spectacle or 
adventure, or a willingness to believe that this is where we choose to put 
whatever-it-is on the line. 


| play the way | play because it excites me, | like the fluid fee! of moving and 
noise, to play without hesitation, to play with commitment, to play with freeness 
and precision, to play like | care and to play like | do not care. It's a process 
that opens doors, provides a vehicle and excuse to put one’s self in the front of 
ridiculous moments and wonderful opportunities, I'm certain they are many and 
waiting there patiently. 


I make music because | don't spin pottery, I'm not interested in pushing colour 
around, because | dance like a punk, because music still excites me and | love 
it when my fourteen year old self steps out in raw response and goes wild. | 
love it when | surprise myself. | love songs, noises, structures, deconstructions, 
voices and rhythm and random. | love that sometimes what | hate | realise | do 
not hate so much, | love that | am open to changing my mind. 


The thing | love the most is that it feels like a very ordinary thing to do. 
What else would | do? 


mr sterile 


Photo: Roger Grauwmeljer 


F WOULDN'T BE WHERE T AM TODAY 
te Tt HApy’r HEARD... 


++ these NZ recordings when I was still finding my feet 
(the first tame around, ca. 1997-2001). 


The Dead C. - Repent 

Flies Aside TheSan ~ s/t 

Doramgac - Terra Inconnit 

A Handful of Dut -Musicd Heamanq 

Lovely. Midget — 3/¢ 07 

Lagos; ~ Tibet 

Theil — Argentina 

Sandoz. Lal) dices — Le} Me, Les 
(hy tind Se ebull 


vax" be Jazo No 
Nagar hy “yh Wy Fuk fen? 


Bicchuill. Gd Moki — China Slope = 
Alastair Galbraith & Matt De Geageuro 

- Wirt Music g 
Trnakn-Nixon Metheny ~ Blased 7” : 


Sucka of fru Enact - 9} 


“Instead of shooting arrows st somoue 
else's target. which I've never been 
very good at. I make my own target 
eround wherever my arrow happeas to have 
landed, You shoot your arrow and thea 
you paint your bulls eye sround it. snd 
therefore you have hit the target dwad 


cuntr.* ~ Brian Eno, 


t2,07 12, | 
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mr sterile Assembly for the past ten years 
has been Chrissie Butler, bass guitar and 
vocals, and mr sterile, drums and vocal. Many 
others have participated in the unit over the 
last last decade, adding their voice to this 
particular exploration. Born from punk rock 
‘but feeding from whatever source seems 
entertaining and nutritious, the Assembly 
continues to write, record and play. 


‘Su Ballard is a sometime musician with 
PSN Electronic, and played in the legendary 
Sferic Experiment, but these days mostly 
sticks to silence, She has published essays on 
utopis and elsewhere, the art gallery, noise, 
machines, accidents and digital aesthetics. 
She co-edited The Aotearoa Digital Arts 
Reader in July 2008. From January 2012, Su is 
Senior Lecturer in Visual and Media Art Theory 
at the University of Wollongong, Australia. 
http://www. suballard.net.nz 


Marcel Bear: Empirical is the brainchild 
of Marcel Bear, who has built a series of 
machines to play. They use vibrating strips of 
{shim) steel that can be bowed and tensioned 
te feed back (the shimsaws, which number 


six and are of human scale - 1to 2 m talll 
and a four track tape loop machine (the 
quattroloopl. bearmarcel@gmail.com 


John Bell: “Taking off from a rare precinct 
{the trio music of Bobby Hutcherson and Walt 
Dickerson) John Bell's vibes find absorbing 
new trails on that most unexplored of Jazz 
instruments.” (The Wire, UK.) Has performed 
with/among others. 


Paul Buckton: Discovered improvised 
music whilst looking for an antidote to British 
Modern Jazz in the 1970s. Hearing a recording 
of Derek Bailey and Han Bennink Live at 
Verity’s was the catalyst that later saw him 
form the Leeds Musicians’ Collective in 1977 
‘and co-found the ‘legendary’ (according to 
the Penguin Guide to Jozz on CD) Termite Club 
in 1983. He became involved with Vitamin S 
shortly after its inauguration in 2002. 


Jo Burrynska (writer and broadcaster) 
Is Stanier Black-Five, the Lyttelton-based 
sound artist, whose work is largely focused on 
‘the manipulation of her own environmental 
recordings and found sounds. She creates 


dense and visceral soundscapes from 
mesmerising aircraft drones to the pounding 
rhythms of trains 


Jon Bywater writes about art and music 
and teaches at the University of Auckland 
where he is a Senior Lecturer at Elam School 
of Fine Arts. His writing has appeared in 
British and American periodicals such as 
Afterall, Artforum, Frieze, Mute, and The Wire, 
and national publications including Art New 
Zeoland, Landfoll, New Zealand Listener, LOG 
ustrated, Reading Room and Real Groove, as 
well as numerous monographs and catalogues. 
He was a trustee of the Audio Foundation 
from 2004-2011 


‘Andrew Clifford is a freelance writer 
and works as Curator at the University of 
‘Auckland's Centre for New Zealand Art, 
Research and Discovery, which administers 
the Gus Fisher Gallery and the University of 
‘Auckland art collection. He is currently a 
board member for the Audio Foundation and 
co-curated their international experimental 
music festival, Aitmusic, from 2004-2007. 
Recent essays appear in books about Sean 
Kerr, Reuben Paterson, John Reynolds and 
New Zealand's black fashion, and a chapter 
‘on invented instruments for Home, Land and 
Sea: Situating Music in Aotearoa. From 2002- 
2007 he produced programmes for Radio New 
Zealand, preceded by ten years producing 
and presenting a variety of programmes for 
95DFM, including Art on Air. 


Stephen Clover is an artist, musician and 
writer based in Wellington, New Zealand. He 
has contributed music and art writing to print 
‘and on-line publications, most recently Foxy 
Digitalis. He also records and releases music 
as SEHT and as a member of The Stumps. He 
‘operates @ music label called Palindrone. 


Byron Coley is a writer/archivist based in 
the Northeastern United States. He has been 
active In the area of underground music since 
the 1970s, when he began writing for New 
York Rocker. He has subsequently warked as 
‘a writer or editor for Spin, The Village Voice, 
LA Weekly, Forced Exposure and various other 
periodicals. His 1991 interview with Chris 
Knox, published as the cover story of Forced 


of his 
piece here. Currently he writes a column for 
The Wire and freelances extensively. His most 
recent book is No Wave, co-authored with 
Thurston Moore. 


| began messing with my Gran’s wireless, 
jamming it between stations or spinning the 
tuning dial as fast as | could to produce white 
noise and soundbites. Later I learnt to solder 
and made a crystal radio that just produced 
static. When | discovered punk music | 
realised that noise was so viscer 

id the sound make me feel good, 
‘exciting to “steal’ songs off the radio by taping 
them. | even liked the bad edits. 


Phil Dadson (aka Dadsonic) has an 
intermedia practice that foregrounds sound 
in numerous ways; designing, building and 
performing with experimental musical 
instruments and sonic objects; prod 
digital video, sound and photo works, 
notated/graphic scores, drawings and sound 
stories. In terms of pure sound he is attracted 
to intricate texture - the microscopic, the 187 
unexpected, the naturally rhythmic and the 
adventurous - to sound atmospheres and 
layered perspectives (distant to foreground}, 
sounds that conjure association, mood and 
agination, that convey ideas and express 
‘mind, heart and soul. 


Jon Dale lives in Brunswick, Australia and 
writes for Uncut, Signal to Noise and Dusted. 
He is researching 2 PhD in post-punk music 
and political and cultural theory via the 
University of Adelaide. He currently works in 
academic policy, for the Office of the Provost 
at the University of Melbourne. 


Darridge: Grew out of Jazz via what was 
the Christchurch Polytechnic Jazz School, and 
left his double bass in a Kyoto warehouse. Has 
flown in and out of Vitamin S ever since. 


Kiran Dass is a Wellington-based writer 
who has written about music, flm and books 
for the New Zealand Listener, Sundoy Star 
Times, Metro, Landfall. Real Groove, Rip it 
Up. NZ Musicion, NZ Herald, Dominion Post. 


Povement and Staple. Kiran edits the blog 
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‘Nick Bollinger is Awoy. Like Stefan Neville, she 
has also lived in Ngaruawahia, Hamilton and 
Auckland, 


Beth Dawson aka Ducklingmonster 
from Onehunga and | play scuzzy punk in The 
Futurians, Octopus, The Ghastlies, Maltese 
Falcons and Rise of the City Cat Cult. | like 
playing music with my friends. This is how we 
have a conversation and build a community. 


Zoe Drayton is the founder and current 
facilitator at the Audio Foundation. 
Established in 2004 to support, promote 
and preserve ‘innovative audio culture’ in 
Actearoa/NZ www.audiofoundation.org.nz 


‘drew (Andrew McMillan): Improviser, 
‘composer, and sound designer. A 

dedicated improviser on saxophone and 
laptop computer, drew has also worked in 
‘composition and sound design for theatre, as. 
well as directing and composing for the New 
Pacific Music Ensemble. 


Richard Francis is an Auckland-based 
sound artist, active for the past 15 years 
‘releasing solo and collaborative records, 
performing live and producing sound 
installations. He has recorded with many 
artists including Jason Kahn, Francisco Lopez. 
Bruce Russell and Mattin. He works as a 
graphic designer and runs the record label 
CMR. www.richardfrancis.net.nz 


Alastair Galbraith was born in Invercargill 
in 1965. His recording career began with two 
early Flying Nun releases by The Rip. Later the 
Xpressway label secured his first international 
solo releases on the Philadelphia label 
Siltbreeze. In recent years he has been 
exploring rediscovered and invented 
instruments and researching the physics of 
sound. 


Jeff Henderson, Daniel Beban and Nell 
‘Thomas are musicians based in Wellington 
who run venues, festivals, gigs, exhibitions, 
record labels, tours and more, Jeff was 
responsible for Wellington venues The Space 
and Happy, Dan and Nell ran the Frederick 
St. Sound and Light Exploration Society. Most 
recently Dan and Neil have been touring the 


world with the Orchestra of Spheres and Jeff 
has been practising the drums. 


lan-John Hutchinson studied sound 
art under Phil Dadson at ELAM in 2001, He 
has participated in improvisation events 
in Auckland (Vitamin SI, Tokyo and Seoul 
(Bulgasaril, and in 2010 did @ residency 
at Seoksu Art Project in South Korea lin 
association with RM), 


Branden W. Joseph is the Frank Gallipoli 
Professor of Modern and Contemporary Art in 
the Department of Art History and Archaeology 
at Columbia University and a founding editor of 
the journat Grey Room. He is author of Beyond 
the Dream Syndicate: Tony Conrad and the 
Arts after Cage (Zone Books, 2008), Anthony 
McCall: The Solid Light Films and Related 
Works (Steidl, 2005), and Random Order: 
Robert Rauschenberg and the Neo-Avont- 
Garde (MIT Press, 2003) as well as numerous 
scholarly essays and articles in the fields of 
contemporary art, music, and cinema. 


Zita Joyce is a Lecturer in Media 
and Communication at the University of 
Canterbury. She is a member of the Audio 
Foundation Trust Board, and chair of the 
Aotearoa Digital Arts Network. Her research 
interests include broadcasting, media art, and 
technology. Zita is still trying not to fall off her 
bike in Christchurch’s now redundant tram 
tracks. 


Stevie Kaye is @ New Zealand writer and 
journalist who was based in Auckland 2003- 
2011 and currently resides in Amsterdam. One 
of his pieces was selected for Other Notable 
Music Writing of 2007 in Best Music Writing 
2008, ed. Nelson George/Daphne Carr (Da 
Capo Press). 


Sean Kerr: A media based sound and 
installation artist, his interests lie in the 
‘emergent area of new media technologies, 
incorporating internet art, installation and 
sonic practices, but with a particular focus on 
the expectations and effects of interactivity. 
Kerr often creates scenarios and machines 
that lead to unexpected and accidental 
explorations of communication. 
http:/www.seankerr.auckland.ac.nz/ 


Campbell Kneale was Birchville Cat Motel, 
‘was Black Boned Angel, and is still Our Love. 
Will Destroy the World, and Ming, 


Kraus records music in his bedroom in, 
Kingsland, Auckland, New Zealand, He still 
records on a cassette four-track machine, 
but it’s hard to get new tapes for it so one 
day that will change. In 2009 he appeared 
on The Wire compilation Dirt Beneath the 
Daydream, and on La Bamba, the Ultra 
Eczema covers compilation. His first vinyl LP 
Faster than the Speed of Time was released 
in 2010, He is also a member of The Maltese 
Falcons, Pouffe, and Olympus. 
www-kraus.co.nz 


Dugal McKinnon is @ composer of 
electronic, instrumental and multimedia 
work, a sound artist, and a writer on 
contemporary music. Recent projects include 
a work for the Dutch ensemble Lunapark, 
and Arcades, a collaboration with Oavid 
Prior resulting in the album Who's Most Lost? 
(Rattle Records). His installation projects 
include the exhumation of analogue media in 
Popular Archeology: Cassette, 1967-1994, the 
sonification of live seismic data streams in 
Geophony, and numerous collaborations with 
London Fieldworks, notably Superkingdom: 
‘Monarchy which was awarded an Honourable 
Mention in the 2010 Prix Ars Electronica. With 
Sophie Jerram, he co-directs Now Future, an 
organisation working at the intersection of 
art and ecology. Dugal teaches sonic art and 
‘composition at the New Zealand School of 
Music in Wellington. For further information: 
<dugelmekinnon.wordpress.com 


‘Antony Milton is a Wellington-based artist 
who works primarily with recorded sound. He 
Is the curator of the Pseudodrcana record 
label and performs and releases weird muse 
in a bewildering array of projects and bands. 


Michael Morley: Born Ahurirl, 1963. Lives 
somewhere near Dunedin. Makes drawings. 
palntings, Installations, performances, audio, 
‘and video. Has played in various bands since 
+1980 - Wreck Small Speakers On Expensive 
Stereos, The Weeds, This Kind Of Punishment, 
‘The Dead C, and Gate. Has performed In 
varlous capacities in New Zealand, Australle, 


Europe, and the USA. Has collaborated with 
various musicians and artists and conti 
do so, 


sto 


None is occupant-run and self-funded. 
‘one part studio building and one part art 
project space. None has for the last sight 
years of existence had an ever changing 
‘occupation of the 10+ studio spaces and 

has enjoyed a routinely chaotic approach 

to management all along the way. This is 
important, as None occupies the role of 

‘a place where projects can be allowed to 
happen unmediated and at any time, as None 
fhas never had any obligations as a gaory that 
must be open days... Simply, None is frst and 
foremost a studio collective. and after that. 
None is platform for projects and events of 
the sporadic and the experimental, the things 
that simply do not happen if there is nowhere 
todo them. 


Clayton Noone is in Wolfskull, the 
Futurians, Armpit, the Strange Girls, the ideal 
Gus Maybe?, Claypipe, Space Wolf 2 & plenty 
others. He runs the busy litle labei Root Don 
Lonie For Cash, and is one hairy half of the 139 
City of Tales comic duo. 


Lee Noyes Is an artist/composer working 
in the fleld of acoustic-improvised and 
electroacoustic music, with an emphasis 
on collaborative work. A longtime resident 
of New Zealand, he currently resides in 
Gothenburg, Sweden. www.leenoyes.com 


‘Omit is an audio visual project, that 
functions outside a logical context. from a 
private perspective, covering a small and 
limited view of Ideology, using low and cheap 
technology. 


Sean O'Reilly has been fooling with 
corroded electronics for fongar than he would 
care to admit. He has recorded with Steric 
Experiment, Ola King Loser, Sandra Bell, 
Chug, Rachel Shearer, The Renderers and Oan 
Newham, In 2011, Dungeon Taxis released the 
solo project ghost pulse, Sean likes swmming. 


Rosy Parlane is an Auckland-based 
musician who began playing music with the 
avant-garde rock trio Thela, releasing WO 
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CDs, on Ecstatic Peace! He subsequently 
began working with abstract electronic based 
music, both as @ solo artist and as Parmentier 
with fellow Thela collaborator, Dion Workman 
His full and intricate soundscapes are 
comprised of sample-loops, planos, guitars, 
and field recordings manipulated via digital 
means. Parlane has released two solo albums 
‘on Sigme Editions, and two albums on UK label 
Touch: Irs and Jessamine. 


Gentle Persuasion: Your watk begins in an 
envelope of peach mist, with a constellation 
of babbled Starling melodies in o glistening 
cenopy clearing. Listen carefully, end soon 
you'll hear the “caw caw” of a Crow, and the 
wheeze of @ Whippoorwill, Deeper In the 
sylvan reveel you come upon # cool creek, 
where you're greeted by the deep ribbit 
of 8 Bullfrog, You resume your desultory 
‘amble, and appear in an open field abuzz 
with the softly serrated sounds of Crickets 
and Cicadas. Watch out! That was a Hornet, 
Woah. A soft breeze blows through the sleepy 
leaves and the ensconced lake Is embraced in 
@ reprise mist, accompanied by the gloaming 
sounds of some frogs. Further along the 
moonlit path, you are guided by the baritone 
how! of the Wolf. Finally, you return home and 
play back the tape, 


Kim Pieters is perhaps best known in her 
roles as abstract painter and experimental 
musician in such New Zealand underground 
‘groups as Flies Inside the Sun, Dadamah, Rain 
‘and Sleep. in addition her interdisciplinary 
‘sound and video collaborations have been 
exhibited New Zealand, seeded initially from 
her interest in still photography. She was 
co-founder of Dunedin experimental music 
festival Lines of Flight with Peter Stapleton, 


Bruce Russell is an improvising sound 
artist, who since 1987 has been a member 
‘of The Dead C. He has also been active as 
‘a solo artist, and directed two independent 
labels, Xpressway and Corpus Hermeticum. 
He writes essays and criticism for The Wire, 
artists’ catalogues, and other publications. in 
2010 he published Left-handed blows: writing 
‘on sound 1993-2009 (Auckland: Clouds). He 
works at CPIT, and is studying at RMIT towards 
‘a doctorate in sound in the School of Fine Art. 


Andrew Scott is a poet, artist and musician 
who currently resides in Los Angeles where he 
plays in the band Metal Rouge and co-runs the 
vinyl label Emerald Cocoon with Helga Fassonaki, 


Rachel Shearer's history in a range of 
sound practices contributes to her approach 
to sound making. As an artist she has recently 
been exploring site-specific sound installation 
in public space. She has worked professionally 
In live sound and postproduction audio for film 
= sound designing and composing for a number 
of NZ award winning features and short films. 
Active as an experimental musician since the 
late 1980s, Rachel has released material with 
labels Xpressway (NZ), Flying Nun (NZ), Ecstati 
Peace (US), Corpus Hermeticum (NZ), Family 
Vineyard (US), among others. 


Ben Spiers is an improvising guitarist (and 
‘occasional multi-instrumentalist) from Tauranga. 
He is currently based in Oxford, UK. 


Pater Stapleton has an extensive history of 
involvement in New Zealand alternative music, 
as a member of Vacuum, the Pin Group, the 
Victor Dimisich Band, Scorched Earth Policy 
and Dadamah, as well as the Terminals, who 
continue to this day. Since the early 1990s 
he has also played with the experimental 
music groups Rain, Flies Inside the Sun, Sleep, 
Pieters/Russell/Stapleton and A Handful of 
Dust and at present he is part of Eye. In 1995 
he founded the Metonymic music label, since 
the year 2000 he has been co-organiser of the 
Lines of Flight Festival of Experimental Music 
‘and Film, and more recently a Dunedin co- 
ordinator for Aitmusic New Zealand. Currently 
he is a PhD candidate in the Media, Film and 
Communication Department at Otago University 
with the focus of his research being the punk 
documentaries of the late 1970s and early 1980s. 


Nathan Thompson Is an artist, video 
maker and musician. His art employs a 
‘multidisciplinary approach incorporating sound, 
video, sculpture, drawing and painting, Key to 
all his work is the relationship between time, 
sound, noise and signal. 


Dan Vatlor lives in Santa Clara, California. 
He has written on NZ music in Popwatch and 
‘Muckroker magazines, and curated the Lathe 


Universe website. His recordings under 
the name Clarinette (including two King 
Worldwide lathe records) have appeared 
on Ecstatic Peace/Father Yod, Celebrate 
Psi Phenomenon, Root Don Lonie For Cash 
‘and Cassetto Editions. 


Clinton Watkins produces artwork that 
investigates affects that combinations of 
sonic. and visual information can have on 
an audience. The key conceptual issues 
of his work are drawn from an interest in 
constructing immersive experiences through 
the use of sound, colour and scale of 
stallation Incorporating video projection, 
television monitors and custom-made audio 
and video hardware. 


Mark Williams is director of CIRCUIT 
Artist Film and Video Aotearoa New Zealand, 
an agency launching in March 2072 to 
support artists working in the moving image. 
He was formerly exhibitions manager at 

the New Zealand Film Archive 2004-2011, 
He pertorms and records under numerous 
musical guises in the rock/experimental 
vein. His most recent release is as Cookie 
Brooklyn and is entitled Get Out Of My 
Dreams Get Under My Car Home Recordings 
1995-2011 Epic Sweep/cookiebrooklyn. 
bandcamp.com) 


Paul Winstanley: Moved to Auckland in 
the late 90s where he waited several years 
for Vitamin § to begin. It made him very 
happy when it did and now he is not living 
there he misses it terribly. 


Witeyst: witcyst.blogspot.co.nz 
etps-lifespace.blogspot.co.nz 


Pater Wright is 8 musician, artist and 
chronic daydreamer. After a protracted 
infatuation with pseudo rock guitar 
posturing, since the late 1990s he has forged 
a singular pathway into the world of abstract 
electronic soundscapes, predominantly 


drones and repetition, 
based around dror ma! 


Jayering fragments of guitar, en 
recordings and electronic effects in often 


mesmerising 


fields of tonal drift. Wright has 
wer the last decade. 


performed for audiences in the USA, Europe 
and the UK. He lives in Lyttelton with his wife 
‘Andrea and a scabby cat called Smelly. 
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Erewhon Calling: Experimental Sound in New Zealand is a survey of how a bunch 

of antipodean misfits and malcontents have forged new ways and new reasons 

to make noise, here at the end of the earth. The aim of this volume is to survey 
the full range of ‘non-standard’ audio practices in contemporary NZ culture. Its 
remit runs from the borders of composed art music, through improvised noise, to 
deconstructed ‘rock’n pop filth’; and every genre, every scene, every permutation 
of unconventional audio practice in-between. This is the first book of its kind to 
be published about experimental sound culture in New Zealand. The aim is not to 
be comprehensive, Erewhon Calling makes room for many voices, allowing multiple 
and possibly conflicting voices and points of view. A range of artists and informed 
commentators mainly tell their own stories, describe their own work, and outline 
their own goals in working on the fringes of audio culture, It is up to you, the reader, 
to discern your own meanings and make connections to your own interests. 


ISBN: 978-0-473-21766-2 


